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“This is one of the most impressive books 
on salesmanship I have ever read. Human, 
fresh, sparkling, and crammed with ideas so 
sound and persuasive that insurance sales- 














men everywhere should study them, apply ee 
them, and double their production.”—K. A. 
Luther, Vice-President Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. 








“T consider the book the most original con- 
tribution to life insurance literature that I 
have ever read.”—Hugh D. Hart, Vice- 
President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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—6§$$ 1.000.000 A MONTH! 


C. P. Rogge has been writing over a million of life 
insurance a month. Another salesman after a thirty- 
five minute talk with Mr. Rogge wrote $840,000 in 
less than six weeks. This talk Mr. Rogge has put in a 
book entitled 


IT’S ALL 8O EASY 


—when you know how 


What general agent or company official 
can fail to put this book into the hands of 
every one of his agents, when such results 
are possible? 

Here is modern salesmanship 1935 model 
—hot off the griddle. 


BE THE FIRST TO SERVE YOUR AGENTS 


Price, per copy $1.50; per dozen copies, $16.20; per hundred copies, $120; 
per thousand copies $750 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 WEST 39th STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“Here is a book which for brevity, clarity 
and punch may never be equalled. It hits 












the spot and supplies a real need to all life ame 
insurance agents—to know when to stop 

talking.”—George Miller, Insurance Editor, 
New York Evening Post. 







































“Mr. Rogge tells nothing but facts in his 
little book. If one will actually analyze the 
things he says, it is easy to understand the 
reasons for Mr. Rogge’s great success.”— 
Gerald A. Eubank, Manager Life Insurance 
Department, Johnson & Higgins. 
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Life Insurance Production in 1929 


Data Compiled by Life Presidents Association 
Shows Substantial Increase in New 


Actual Life Insurance Production 
Figures Confirm Forecast of 


1929 as Record-Breaking Year 


New York, Jan. 22.—Actual pro- 
duction figures for the year 1929 from 
44 member companies of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents con- 
firm last month’s forecast that 1929 
would be a record-breaking life insur- 
ance year. These new paid-for busi- 
ness figures—exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions—were 
forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington by the Associa- 
tion late this afternoon. These 44 com- 
panies, representing about 74 per cent 
of the new business production, report 
total new paid-for business for the year 
1929 of $12,885,000,000, which is 5.4 
per cent greater than the 1928 volume. 
This is the largest amount of new life 
insurance ever purchased from these 
companies in any one year. 

The 1929 production was more than 
double the $5,949,000,000 in 1921, eight 
years ago, and more than four times 
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Net Paid-For Business 


the $2,959,000,000 
years ago. 

Beginning the year with an unusual 
increase of 18.6 per cent in January, 
over the same month of 1928, new life 
insurance increased in every month of 
the year over the corresponding month 
of 1928, except in May, September and 
December. 


in 1916, thirteen 





HE very encouraging 

underwriting results 
summarized on this page re- 
flect actual conditions in the 
experience of forty-four 
member companies of the 
Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. These 
companies had 82 per cent 
of the total business out- 
standing in all United States 
legal reserve companies on 


December 31, 1929. 











Ordinary business made an impres- 
sive record in January, with an increase 
of 13.7 per cent, and also showed an 
increase for every month of the year 
except June, when there was a decrease 
of seven-tenths of one per cent. Sep- 
tember produced the highest increase 
in ordinary business of any month dur- 
ing the year—14.0 per cent. The in- 
crease in ordinary business for the year 
was 7.3 per cent. 

Industrial insurance made an in- 
crease in every month of the year ex- 
cept in April and December, and com- 
pleted the year with the largest in- 
crease—7.6 per cent—for any of the 
three classes. While group insurance 
shows a decrease of 11.3 per cent for 
the year, this is compared with the ab- 
normal increase of 62 per cent in 1928 
over 1927. The 1929 volume of group 


- insurance, as compared with 1927, in- 


creased 43.8 per cent. 

A detailed tabulation of production in 
all classes of life insurance will be 
printed in the SpecTAToR for January 
30. 


Life Insurance 





















































V. DYKEMAN, Prudential super- 

e intendent and S. S. Voshell, Met- 
ropolitan Life manager, were signally 
honored at the January dinner meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York. Both Mr. Dyke- 
man and Mr. Voshell are past pres- 
idents of the association and both have 
just completed fifty years’ service in the 
profession of life underwriting. The 
dinner also served to honor Mr. Voshell 
in celebration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. 

* * * 

RESIDENT JOHN C.McNAMARA 

paid glowing tribute to the two 
veteran members of the organization, 
and in introducing Mr. Dykeman re- 
called that fifty years ago he had gone 
out on his first day’s work and sold 
two life policies. He said that both 
risks are still paying premiums and 
that by virtue of having an old form 
contract the salesman is still collecting 


his renewals. 
* * * 


association was a model of brevity 
and wit. He gave a four minute talk 
crammed with pep and good sound un- 
derwriting advice, concluding with the 
quotation of a creed taught him by his 
father. This was: “Always stand up, 
speak up and sit down.” He suited 
action to the word amid hearty and 


prolonged applause. 
* * 


Me DYKEMAN’S address to the 


* 


NOTHER valuable feature of this 

meeting was the address by Clin- 
ton Davidson, persident of the Estate 
Planning Corporation. He told how to 
increase earnings through increasing 
the average policy sold. During the 
first seven years of Mr. Davidson’s 
career in life underwriting he never 
paid for over a quarter of a million in 
any one year. Reorganizing his selling 
methods at that time and _ seeking 
always to keep the average policy as 
high as possible he produced $1,300,000 
in his eighth year, doubled that figure 
the next year and has since become 
known as one of the most successful 
and consistent producers in the entire 


country. 

HREE promotions in the home of- 

fice agency department of the 
Travelers, life, accident and group in- 
surance, have been announced as effec- 
tive on Jan. 1. As a result of them 
Charles S. Dixon, Jr., has been made 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Benjamin H. Dobbin and Weymouth L. 
Murrell, agency assistants. 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





BOUT two weeks ago, Vincent Cul- 
len, vice-president of the National 
Surety Company wrote an indemnity 
bond covering a bank against loss in 
the event a borrower, securing a loan 
by life insurance, should commit sui- 
cide within two years. The life insur- 
ance policy had just been written and 
contained the usual clause making it 
invalid if the policyholder died a sui- 
cide within that time. The bond was 
written on a fully secured basis. 
* * * 

HE word “suicide” caught the eye 

of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Some of them called it a new form 
of bond and featured the story for its 
“suicide insurance” angle. The “sui- 
cide” phrase spread rapidly and as a 
result the National Surety Company 
has been swamped with requests for 
information about this so-called new 
form of insurance. It has made it nec- 
essary for executive Vice-President E. 
M. Allen to advise all National Surety 
agents that “we have not devised any 
new form of bond nor of insurance. 
The risk is an isolated case. Very few 
risks of this kind will be writable at all 
and will have to be submitted to the 
home office.” 

* K *k 

HIS is another instance of news- 

paper misunderstanding a unique 
situation in a field a little removed from 
the usual routine of an editor’s desk. 
More care should be exercised in such 
cases and the increasing number of 
these misunderstandings will be mate- 
rially reduced. 

* * * 
ITHIN the last few months the 
National Surety has increased its 
premium volume beyond the bounds of 
a similar period a year ago, through 
an appeal made by Mr. Allen. The com- 
pany’s executive vice-president advised 
his field forces to take advantage of 
the so called slump or dull period fol- 
lowing the stock market crash to cash 
in on an extra amount of business 
when others might be inclined to let 
things slide for awhile or at least until 
things have become more stable. 
* ¥ * 

PENDING a morning at the beau- 
S tiful buildings of the Maryland 
Casualty Company in Baltimore was a 
pleasant experience of last week. 
Equally so was the fact that Lincoln 
H. Lippincott, superintendent of the 
company’s training school, proved to be 
the same courteous gentleman who a 
few years ago I knew in Hartford when 
he was a part of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company’s publicity department. 












MAGINE my surprise upon opening 
my morning mail to come upon a 
letter beginning as follows: 

“Dear Smoke: 

You, a C.E., M.E. and an Elk, 
ought to write something useful instead 
of just using up a column of nonsense 
every week in a valuable paper like 
THE SPECTATOR.” 

* * * 

6¢ JUST another anonymous crank,” 

I mused, but imagine my further 
surprise to note that the initials of my 
correspondent were those of one of the 
foremost underwriters in the business 
and the co-author of a distinguished 
and sober treatise on underwriting and 
inspection problems. ‘This begins to 
get serious,’ I thought. But it wasn’t. 
Here is the rest of his letter which was 
attached to a clipping which told of the 
9000 bathtub accidents reported to the 
Travelers Insurance Company in a 
year: 

“That your brain may get working 
in the right rut, let me suggest step 
plates for both the inside and outside 
of the tub. These auto step plates can 
be bought cheap at any automobile 
graveyard. Waterproof sandpaper 
could be placed in the bottom of the 
tub to prevent skidding, or, if the 
bather is keen on showers, second-hand, 
cleated football shoes are now easily 
obtainable.” 

* * * 
VIDENTLY the gentleman doesn’t 
like my nonsense so he is attempt- 
ing to fight fire with fire. But come 
out from behind that curtain, Mr. Lin- 
coln, I know you! And remember, in 
the words of that distinguished name- 
sake of yours, “You can fool all of 
the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time, but you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 
+ <e = 
“cc ROTECTION,” house organ of 
the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, is out in a new dress that is very 
attractive. Roger Budlong, former in- 
surance newspaperman, is managing 
editor of this publication. 
* * * 
HE accounts in the New York daily 
newspapers of the death of Eman- 
uel Sinclair Margulies, president of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Company of 
Newark, and the reports of his eccen- 
tricities and hallucinations were very 
interesting to me. I could add some 
interesting agenda to those accounts if 
I cared to, recalling my first interview 
with Mr. Margulies. 
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Why Slaughter the Com- 
panies? 


HE bail bond racket on 
Broadway is again under the 
microscope, which merely goes to 
prove that history is repeating it- 
self. When the smoke has cleared 
away we wonder how much will 
actually be achieved. If the pres- 
ent day agitators continue their 
bombastic ram-it-down-their- 
throats methods in regard to the 
surety companies interested in the 
bail bond business, we doubt very 
much whether the business will 
receive any permanent benefits. 
To say that the bail bond 
companies should abolish discre- 
tionary, commission-compensated 
agents is one thing; and it is en- 
tirely another thing to say that 
they should be forbidden to hire 
agents on a commission basis and 
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be merely permitted to issue bail 
bonds through salaried agents 
only. 

The compulsory idea certainly 


smacks of unconstitutionality. 
Can you imagine the terrific howl 
of protest which would pervade 
the atmosphere if a _ business 
house were told that it couldn’t 
maintain a sales force on a com- 
mission basis? After all, the odor 
doesn’t all come from the bail 
bond companies, and if a sane so- 
lution is to be found by the in- 
volved companies, they must ar- 
rive at that solution jointly and of 
their own volition, precipitated 
by the pressure of public opinion. 

Lest we be accused of condon- 
ing the participation of some bail 
bond companies in the pernicious 
evils of the present day bail bond 
system, we might recall to our 
readers that over four years ago 
THE SPECTATOR waged a cam- 
paign against and conducted an 
investigation into the evils pre- 
vailing in the bail bond business 
at that time. Editorially, it was 
suggested then that “the surety 
companies abolish discretionary 
court agents and issue bonds 
through home office underwriters 
working at branch offices near the 
courts. If all the surety compa- 
nies interested in the business in 
a certain section cooperated in 
the establishment of bail bond 
branch offices and the abolish- 
ment of court agents, many of the 
evils now prevailing would be 
wiped out.” 

It is understood that the six 
largest bonding companies are 
now formulating plans to jointly 
create a central bureau which 
would dispense with the present 
discretionary commissioned 
agents and _ substitute salaried 
bond clerks who would work from 
the police stations and courts 
through the central bureau. Ac- 
cording to the proposal, the finan- 
cial benefit to the interested com- 
panies would be in proportion to 
the financial support they gave 
the central bureau. 


If the above plan is definitely 
consummated, the interested com- 


5 





panies will have created for them- 
selves a perpetual memorial of 
public service which will far sur- 
pass anything that has been ac- 
complished by legislative reform. 
In the last analysis, though the 
companies can do more than any- 
one else to eradicate the present 
bail bond evils, the responsibility 
for those very evils is just as 
easily traceable to other sources. 
The wholesale condemnation of 
bail bond companies can hardly 
be called entirely accurate or 
wholly just when viewed against 
the entire background involving 
the modern system of criminal 
procedure. 

The law provides for the num- 
ber of bail bonds an agent can 
write over a given period of time 
and if that law has been flagrant- 
ly violated to the knowledge of 
the authorities, why should the 
bail bond companies receive all 
the blame? Rather let public 
opinion commend the planned in- 
novation of a central bureau, for, 
after all, it is just as easy to push 
as it is to pull. 

Make the proposed central bu- 
reau a reality and then let us 
have a Central Bureau of Crim- 
inal Record which will adequately 
effect a centralization on crime 
statistics, and also enforceable 
legislation which will refuse bail 
to the habitual and hardened 
criminal. 


Aspirin—or Proper Diet? 


HE Mastick old age pension 

measure, scheduled for intro- 
duction in the New York State 
Legislature in the near future, 
serves to emphasize the timeli- 
ness and import of the suggestion 
advanced by Frederick H. Ecker 
to the Life President’s Associa- 
tion that the members of that or- 
ganization take up and solve the 
problem of old age _ security 
through the application of syste- 
matically planned group insur- 
ance. He stressed the point that 
such a service is well within the 
province and scope of life insur- 
ance and warned the company 
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executives that they would have 
to perform it or else stand by and 
see the matter become the subject 
of paternalistic legislation. 

Events are bearing out this 
analysis of the situation, but it is 
to be hoped that, whatever man- 
ner of State legislation may be 
enacted, the life insurance com- 
panies will continue with their 
zealous efforts to find a workable 
solution to the problem. 


The cooperative creation of a 
sufficient estate in old age annui- 
ties by employees and employers 
is so much more practical and so 
much more in keeping with 
American ideals and principles 
that even the best intentioned 
charity scheme must suffer by 
comparison. The desirability and 
practicability of the idea of old 
age annuities is such as to almost 
assure its eventual adoption. 
Every extension of such coverage 
in the immediate future reduces 
the obstacles in the way of the 
general application of the plan. 


Coincidentally with the pension 
legislation publicity comes the en- 
couraging news from Altoona, 
Pa., that the first city purchased 
group insurance has been con- 
tracted for by that municipality. 
Further such extension of the 
benefits of groupinsurance 
among municipal and State em- 
ployees will advance the problem 
a long step in the direction of sen- 
sible solution. Pension bills, how- 
ever admirable in concept, are at 
best a soothing aspirin. Group 
annuities get at the trouble at its 
source and will, in time, be the 
means of effecting a permanent 
cure for this chronic social head- 
ache. 


Fire Losses in Canada 


OR the past eighteen years 

the Monetary Times has been 
keeping records of the fire losses 
in Canada and has recently com- 
pleted its computation for the 
year 1929. The loss last year is 
placed at $38,362,500, which is 
the largest loss of any recorded 


Editorial 


during the past eighteen years, 
with the exception of the year 
1922, when the loss was $43,- 
746,005. The waste in 1929 ex- 
ceeded that in 1928 by nearly 
$15,000,000. Of course, due al- 
lowance must be made for the 
fact that because of building 
operations and other increases in 
insurable property, there is a 
greater value year by year sub- 
ject to destruction by fire. How- 
ever, it is noted that after the 


peak year, 1922, there was a de- 
cline for three years, then a small 
rise in 1926 with considerably 
lower losses in 1927 and 1928, so 
that the general trend in recent 
years has been toward a lower 
level of annual destruction of 
property by fire. The rise in 
1929 is, therefore, disappointing, 
but may prove to be only a tem- 
porary flaring up from the fairly 
well established lower level of 
losses. 














ance protection. 


to them. 


STRENCTH OF! 
CHBRALTAR 








“1” SPECIALISTS 


These are the men—you have met some of 


them—who have the wrong idea about life insur- 


“IT don’t need it.” 

“T don’t believe in it.” 

“I’m going to live long.” 

“I have more pressing obligations.’ 


These are a few of the replies 
they have ready when the sub- 
ject of life insurance is broached 


See if they are willing to substitute 


“We” for “I.” 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


? 
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Municipality Purchases 
Group Insurance 





Altoona Penna. City Em- 
ployees Protected Under 
First Policy of Its Kind 





Not Subject to Alteration 





Retirement and Insurance Pro- 
gram Functions on Cooperative 
Basis with City Sharing Cost 


New YorRK, N. Y.—The City of Al- 
toona, Pa., is the first municipality in 
the United States to adopt for its em- 
ployees an old age retirement and bene- 
fit plan insured with an insurance com- 
pany. It has been taken out of politics, 
as it is established on a basis which 
prevents any future administration 
from deterring or eliminating the ben- 
efits earned and purchased after the 
adoption of the plan up to the time it 
takes office. The entire force of city 
employees, both men and women, have 
enrolled for full benefits. In addition 
to the pensions these include life in- 
surance, totalling about $500,000, sick- 
ness and accident and total and per- 
manent disability benefits. 

The retirement and insurance pro- 
gram functions on a cooperative basis, 
with both the city and employees shar- 
ing in the cost, and it operates under 
contract with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The employees will 
each make monthly contributions of ap- 
proximately 1.8 per cent of their salary, 
ranging from $1.20 to $3.60 a month. 

With the exception of policemen and 
firemen, who can enter the plan three 
months after employment, an employee, 
entering the service of the city, must 
wait six months before enrolling in the 
plan. 

The normal retirement age of 65 has 
been fixed for both men and women. 
On leaving the service of the city at 
that age, after having continued in 
the retirement plan until then, an em- 
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ployee will receive retirement benefits 
amounting to one per cent of present 
annual salary multiplied by years of 
past service, plus one and one half per 
cent of total salary from the effective 
date to the date of retirement. But 
by arrangement with the City, an em- 
ployee may go on retirement before or 
after the normal retirement age. 

In addition to liberal death benefits, 
and total and permanent disability ben- 
efits, the plan provides for the pay- 
ment, in case of temporary sickness or 
accident, of amounts ranging from $10 
to $20 a week. 

The program also includes a number 

(Concluded on page 8) 





BECOMES PRESIDENT 





Lee J. Dougherty 


At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Life Insurance Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, Lee J. Dough- 
erty was elected president to suc- 
ceed August E. Steffen. For the 
past seventeen years Mr. Dough- 
erty had served as vice-president 
and general manager and Mr. 
Steffen had been president for 
twenty-seven years, or since the 
organization of the company. 
Former President Steffen be- 
comes Chairman of the Board. 











Life Underwriters of 
Canada 
Hold Annual Convention 


and Name New Board 
of Officers 








Robt. MacInnes President 





Committee Reports on Drafting 
Uniform Act of Licensing 
for Dominion 


At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada 
held in Toronto on Friday, Jan. 17, the 
following were elected officers for 1930: 

Hon. president, Hugh Connell; presi- 
dent, Robert MacInnes; vice-president, 
J. M. Carson. Provincial vice-presidents 
—British Columbia, J. A. Birmingham; 
Alberta, N. A. MacMurchy; Saskatche- 
wan, D. W. MacPherson; Manitoba, J. J. 
Smiley; Ontario, L. E. Doherty; Que- 
bec, J. A. Saucier; New Brunswick, 
H. A. Watson; Nova Scotia, G. R. 
Smith; Prince Edward Island, T. W. 
Bentley. 

Chairman board of directors, J. J. 
McSweeney; hon. secretary, W. C. 
Laird; hon. treasurer, A. D. Anderson; 
registrar, J. G. Taylor; chairman ac- 
tive board of the institute, Gordon B. 
Coyne; chairman membership commit- 
tee, F. T. Stanford; chairman publicity 
committee, H. C. Henderson; additional 
members of board of directors, O. B. 
Shortly, S. C. Vinen, P. A. Wintemute. 

The major event of the year’s work 
of the joint committee on agents’ 
licensing, composed of representatives 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association, the Canadian Life Agency 
Officers’ Association, and the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada, was 
the completion of the initial draft of 
a uniform act of licensing throughout 
the provinces of Canada, said A. N. 
Mitchell, assistant general-manager of 
the Canada Life, and Chairman of the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Utah Commissioner Issues 


New Ruling 


SALT LAKE Clty, UTAH, Jan. 
14—John G. McQuarrie, Utah 
state insurance commissioner, 
has laid down a ruling in which 
life companies are required to 
accept or reject applications for 
policies within 30 days from the 
time of their receipt. This new 
ruling places a definite time limit 
on a regulation of the depart- 
ment in 1926 which was to the 
effect that premiums received 
with applications cannot be held 
beyond a reasonable time without 
the company incurring the risk 
represented by the policy applied 
for. In making the new ruling 
Commissioner McQuarrie says 
that in the recent past a number 
of persons have been seriously dis- 
appointed because of the action 
of the companies in delaying 
their decision on an application 
for a long period. It is pointed 
out that present facilities for 
communication are such _ that 
companies may speed up their in- 
quiries. 











Municipality Buys First 
Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 7) 

of service advantages such as a visit- 
ing nurse service and the periodical 
distribution of pamphlets on health con- 
servation and disease prevention. 

From the point of view of the old 

age problem in general, two important 
points of the plan are that retirement 
benefits are underwritten by an outside 
organization, which administers the 
funds set up for pension purposes, as 
well as those contributed for the pur- 
chase of insurance and that the con- 
tract with the insurance company 
eliminates any possibility that a new 
administration may cancel or reduce 
any pension already being paid, or in 
any way alter any of the benefits pur- 
chased for service after the adoption 
of the plan. 


Life Underwriters of Canada 
(Continued from page 7) 

Life Agency Officers of America, at the 

luncheon of the Life Underwriters dur- 

ing their annual meeting. 

The committee has in its present 
form come close to unanimity of 
opinion. 

R. Leighton Foster, superintendent 
of insurance of Ontario and secretary 
of the Provincial Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the provincial aspect 
of the Life Underwriters Association. 
He touched on the workings of the 
agents’ qualification law. 

John Appleton, secretary of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 


Life Insurance 


Premium rates for policies with dis- 
ability benefits effective January 1, pro- 
viding for increasing disability and 
double indemnity and waiver of pre- 
miums, is announced by the New York 
Life Insurance Company. These rates 
are for male lives only. 

Women entitled under the company’s 
rules to monthly income disability ben- 
efits will be charged the same rates of 
premiums as men, but disability must 
occur before age 55 and the monthly 
income will be % per cent instead of 


New DIsasitiry RATES ANNOUNCED BY THE NEw York LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





one per cent as in the case of men. 

Premium rates for “waiver” only for 
women will be double those for men 
with, however, disability to age 60 in- 
stead of to age 55 as is the case when 
monthly income is granted. Women 
will not be granted increasing disability 
benefits nor any disability benefits un- 
der term policies. An illustration of 
these rates for the ordinary life, 20 pay- 
ment life, 20 year endowment, endow- 
ment at age 65 and endowment at age 
85 is as shown in the following table: 


PREMIUM RATES FOR POLICIES WITH DISABILITY BENEFITS 
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ciation, and W. H. Somerville, general- 
manager, Mutual Life of Canada, and 
president of the Life Officers also spoke. 

Mr. Mitchell presented the McConkey 
Cup to W. E. Hamilton on behalf of 
the Guelph Association. The Totem 
Pole was presented to Frank C. Hay, 
last year’s president of the Toronto 
Association, by Eric V. Chown. This 
trophy was presented 14 years ago by 
the late J. Burt Morgan. Brandon held 
it last year. The John R. Reid Cup 
was presented to the Riviere du Loup 
Association on behalf of the French 
representatives in Quebec province by 
Hugh Connell. 








Agency Results in 1929 


Late returns made to THE SPECTATOR 
show new paid for insurance written 
by the following agencies: 

A. E. Rumsey, Waterloo, Iowa, in 
1929, $3,504,189; 1928, $3,353,729; 1927, 


$2,781,510; 1926, $3,157,535; 1925, 
$3,278,250. A. W. Crouch Agency, Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa, in 1929, $1,453,000; 1928, 


$1,464,000; 1927, $1,053,000; 1926, 
$1,557,000; 1925, $1,519,000. H. S. 
Dailey, Kansas City, Mo., in 1929, 
$1,610,000; 1928, $1,325,000; 1927, 
$1,181,000. 


Orrigen B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. Y., 
in 1929, $5,000,000. 
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Golden Jubilee 


Minnesota Mutual Cele- 
brates with Development 
Campaign 


1929 Most Successful 











Will Inaugurate a Publicity and 
Advertising Drive in Connec- 
tion with Its Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, Minnesota 
closed 1929 with the largest increases 
in new paid business and in business in 
force that it has ever made and began 
the new year auspiciously with a six 
and one-quarter million group contract 
written jointly with the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, on the 
staff and employes of the University 
of Minnesota. New paid for business 
for the year was $45,425,000, which is 
a gain of six and one-half million (17 
per cent) in excess of 1928. The gain 
in Insurance in Force was over twenty- 
one million—the company ending the 
year with $183,312,000. 

Beginning January ist the company 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary ac- 
cording to an announcement by Vice- 
President O. J. Lacy. Coupled with it 
the company plans a development and 
expansion campaign which it feels will 
bring far-reaching results. To encour- 
age the development of larger general 
agencies, it is superimposing a liberal 
development and conservation allow- 
ance in addition to the present expense 
allowance to general agencies. To fur- 
ther encourage the development of dis- 
trict agencies within general agencies, 
an intervening district agency contract 
has been introduced by which the com- 
pany binds itself to pay additional re- 
newal compensation directly to suc- 
cessful district agents. 

To carry the plan right through to 
the field men, extra compensation is 
paid them quarterly for a renewal 
ratio set by the company. The Daily 
Ticker Tape, a unique plan which 
worked so successfully during the last 
six months of 1929, is to be continued 
during 1930, on a broader and more 
scientific basis. Quotas are set by the 
Home Office, based on a reasonable 
increase over the past year’s business. 
To emphasize and place responsibility 
where it belongs, these quotas are set 
for individuals, general agencies and 
divisions under managers of agencies, 
group and reinsurance. This places 
responsibility for the definite achiev- 
ing of quota goals all along the line. 

The Ticker Tape Year is to be divid- 
ed into halves, the first one terminating 
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Equitable Life Has 
Low Cost Policy 


New 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society which now has over a 
billion dollars of assets, is of- 
fering a special policy to selected 
risks, on which the premium is 
the lowest in its history. $50,000 
insurance on this plan costs, at 
many ages is rated at less than 
$50 per month. 

The policy runs for a period of 
twenty years. The annual pay- 
ment at age 35 is only $14.55 per 
$1,000 and after the second year, 
dividends on the 1929 scale re- - 
duce this to less than $10. The 
older ages show only a small in- 
crease in premiums. 











just prior to the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary convention to be held at 
‘the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, July 7-8-9 and 10th, the first 
two days of which will be devoted to a 
general agency conference. The “50” 
idea will be carried throughout the 
Company’s Anniversary year. As an 
illustration, those placing business on 
fifty lives or more for the first six 
months of the year will be signally 
featured at the Convention. 

In the past few years the Company 
has, by extending its reinsurance facil- 
ities to Companies throughout the 
United States and Canada, enjoyed a 
substantial increase in volume of busi- 
ness from this source. Its coverage is 
broad, embracing the field of Standard, 
Sub-Standard, Group, Wholesale and 
Pay-Roll Deduction Insurance. The 
Company writes Men, Women and 
Children. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Company has embarked on a set cam- 
paign of publicity and advertising to 
acquaint the public with the accom- 
plishments of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life. The Publicity Campaign is in 
charge of Vice-President O. J. Lacy. 
He will be assisted by Ben Ferriss, 
veteran St. Paul newspaper and adver- 
tising man. The electric sign on top 
of the Home Office is being altered to 
include the words “50TH YEAR” in 
four-foot letters. Agency schools will 
be held each sixty days in conjunction 
with the A. 0. Eliason Agency, which 
closes the year with over Forty-Two 
Million of Business in Force. 


In THE SPECTATOR of Jan. 16, the in- 
surance written in 1929 by the Shen- 
andoah Life of Roanoke, Va., read 
Ordinary $11,653,576 and group $13,- 
651,000. This should have been: Or- 
dinary $11,663,576 and group $13,- 
641,650. 
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The Western & Southern 
Life Has Biggest Year 








Annual Statement Shows Sub- 
stantial Gain in All Depart- 
ments of Business 


During 1929 the Western & Southern 
Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, made greater progress than in 
any preceding year in the company’s 
history. It added $12,269,683 to its as- 
sets, and shows a gain in insurance in 
force of $74,927,918. These increases 
bring the insurance in force up to $777,- 
742,822 and the assets up to $102,970,- 
757, while the surplus to policy holders 
has now reached $12,051,072. The com- 
pany has made great progress dur- 
ing the last five years, its policies in 
force having increased from 1,671,557 
to 2,639,000; its insurance in force has 
advanced from $391,193,848 to $777,- 
742,822, and its assets have increased 
from $47,866,964 to $102,970,757. 

Allied with the Western & Southern 
Life is the American Liability and 
Surety Company, W. J. Williams be- 
ing president of both companies. The 
capital and surplus of the American 
Liability and Surety Company is $1,- 
484,721, and the company supplements 
the business of the Western & Southern 
Life by writing automobile collision, 
health and accident, tornado, general 
casualty, plate glass, burglarly, auto- 
mobile liability, fire and theft and prop- 
erty damage insurance, and also fidelity 
and surety bonds. William C. Safford 
is vice-president and general manager 
of the liability company. The Western 
& Southern has certainly made a re- 
markable record. 


Group Department Promotions 
by the Travelers 


W. H. Gilbert, Ralph H. Morrow, 
William C. Riddle and H. M. Adams 
were elected assistant secretaries of the 
group department of the Travelers In- 
surance Company at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company on 
Monday, Jan. 20. 

Mr. Gilbert was born April 26, 1886, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. He holds an A.B. 
degree from the University of Maine 
and a M.A. degree from Columbia. He 
joined the Travelers in January, 1919, 
became a field service representative of 
the Group Department of the Travelers. 
Mr. Morrow was born at Newark, Ohio, 


‘April 9,1893, and graduated from Deni- 


son University with a B.S. degree in 
1914. He joined the Travelers as a 
special agent in the Hartford branch 
office in 1917. Mr. Riddle is a native 
of Lancaster, Pa., and is a graduate in 
mechanical engineering from Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
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President George H. Tracey of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, has announced the follow- 
ing committee chairmen for 1930: Alex 
M. Hammer and P. J. Craffey, joint 
chairmen of the Membership Commit- 
tee; Harry H. Kay, Business Prectices 
Committee; Merle G. Summers, Legis- 
lative Committee; V. W. Kenney, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Banks and 
Trust Companies; Peter A. Collins, 
committee on cooperation with other 
organizations; Harry L. Pope, Publicity 
Committee; Lester von Thurn, Commit- 
tee on Hospitality; Simon D. Weissman, 
Educational Committee; Clarence W. 
Wyatt, committee on Conservation. 

The January meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held on Jan. 21, at 5.45 
p. m. in the Main Dining Room of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A special meeting of the President’s 


Life News and Comment from 
New England 


Representatives was held on Jan. 9, 
at 12.30 noon in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. On Jan. 8, a luncheon meeting 
was held in the Chamber at 12.30 
for the managers of the Industrial com- 
panies. The Association expects to put 
over a membership of 1000 in 1930, and 
these meetings are being held to boom 
the campaign. 

It has been definitely decided that the 
Sales Congress this year will be held 
on March 19, and plans are already 
under way to make this the best Con- 
gress yet held. 

OBrion, Russell & Co., Inc., of Bos- 
ton, through its life department an- 
nounces having placed a group policy 
for the Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, covering the firm’s 2100 em- 
ployees. The total amount of insurance 
involved is slightly upwards of $2,000,- 
000. The insurance is written in the 
Prudential. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


With decidedly the best year in our 
history just closed, we are beginning 


Mississippi, one in Tennessee, one in 
West Virginia, and one in North Car- 
olina, the General Agency opportuni- 
ties they have been looking for. 
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Dr. J. Allen Patton 


Dr. J. Allen Patton Becomes 
Prudential Vice-President 





Eleven Other Promotions in 
Various Departments Are 
Announced 


NEwakK, N. J., Jan. 17.—Dr. J. Allen 
Patton, medical director of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
has been promoted to a vice-presidency 
by the company’s Board of Directors. 
Dr. Patton, whose home is at 74 West- 
over Avenue, West Caldwell, N. J., as- 
sumes the title of second vice-president 
and medical director. 

Several other promotions were an- 
nounced today by the Prudential’s home 
office. They follow: 

Valentine Howell, from assistant ac- 
tuary to associate actuary. 

Lewis F. MacKenzie from assistant 
medical director to associate medical 
director. 

Henry Nehr, Jr., from manager or- 
dinary policy department to supervisor 
ordinary policy department. 

Edward L. Whigam, supervisor. 

Frank A. B. Page from manager or- 
dinary issue department to assistant 
supervisor ordinary issue. 

J. Alfred Amerman from title at- 
torney to assistant solicitor. 

Theodore D. Miller from manager 
region D, group insurance department 
to assistant supervisor (ordinary 
agency records department). 

Joseph S. Waterfield, from assistant 
manager, ordinary policy department 
to manager ordinary policy department. 

Arthur L. Stephans from assistant 
manager ordinary issue department to 
manager ordinary issue department. 

George E. Rogers, Jr., from assistant 
manager ordinary issue department to 
associate manager ordinary issue de- 
partment. 
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Enthusiastic Annual Agency Meeting 
of Continental American Life 


New Family Income Policy Described and Discussed 
at Two Day Session Held Last Week at Hotel 
duPont-Biltmore, Wilmington 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


NNUAL agency meetings of in- 
surance companies are, as a 


rule, of more interest to the officers and 
agents of the immediate company con- 
cerned than to anyone else. The an- 
nual agency meeting of the Continental 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Wilmington, Del., held in that city last 
Friday and Saturday was, primarily, 
of course, of such a nature. But, in a 
broader aspect, it was of interest to 
the entire American insurance world 
for it had to do to a very large extent 
with the new family income policy 
which that company launched January 
1 and of which THE SPECTATOR did not 
hesitate to assert that in its conception 
it is unique and beyond doubt marks a 
new chapter in life insurance under- 
writing in America. 


Opening Session 


The meeting was held at the Hotel 
duPont-Biltmore, in which building the 
home office of the Continental Ameri- 
can is also located. Following a lunch- 
eon presided over by Arthur B. Cheney, 
the largest producer for the company 
during the year, and so chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Contin- 
ental, the afternoon was devoted to a 
meeting at which Vice-President George 
A. Martin made a thorough analysis 
of the new policy. This family income 
policy was discussed at some length in 
THE SPECTATOR of January 9 and will 
be treated in next week’s issue in an 
article describing an interview with 
President Philip Burnet by one of the 
editors of THE SPECTATOR. Vice-Presi- 
dent Martin discussed it in detail and 
the agents asked questions regarding 
various points and a general discussion 
was held in which President Burnet 
frequently took part to explain or to 
elucidate some particular thing. To say 
that the agents viewed with the great- 
est enthusiasm the possibilities of the 
policy, both as a most unusual instru- 
ment for the benefit of the insured and 
as affording remarkable selling points, 
would be expressing it mildly. 

During the discussion a representa- 
tive of an insurance magazine said he 
wished to express his high opinion of 
the new policy and to say something 
about the enthusiasm and admiration 
it had aroused in the insurance press of 
the country. He fortunately, or other- 
wise, remarked that it was just what 
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he wanted and immediately a large 
percentage of those in attendance arose 
to their feet and advanced upon him 
prepared to have him sign at once on 
the proper line. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 
Charles J. Rockwell, head of the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance of Chi- 
cago, and associate editor of the “In- 
surance Salesman.” He spoke on “How 
the Family Income Policy Meets the 
Family Need.” 


The Annual Dinner 


In the evening the annual dinner and 
dance in honor of the advisory com- 
mittee of the company, the men who 
have attained a certain amount in life 
insurance sales during the year, was 
held in the large ballroom of the hotel. 
There were nearly 300 present and the 
only address was that of President 
Burnet, whose subject was “The Gene- 
sis and Development of the New Family 
Income Policy.” He traced the various 
steps taken by the company during the 
past decade which finally resulted, the 
first of the present year, in the launch- 
ing of the family income insurance 
policy. He prefaced his remarks by 
saying that like the moving picture 
film which shows little perceptible dif- 
ference between one picture -and the 
next, but which, when passed rapidly 
through the projector, reveals the 
dramatic movement of life, so the pic- 
ture of the Continental American from 
one day to another shows little change, 
but if we quickly pass through the 
last ten years, the movement will be- 
come not only clear and vigorous, but 
interesting and dramatic. In closing 
he said that he could not avoid the feel- 
ing that somehow the Continental 
American would continue in the future 
still further to increase the protection 
that a given dollar will purchase. How 
it would do it, he added, he had not the 
least idea, and said, “If I knew the 
answer we would put it in effect im- 
mediately.” 

In connection with the dinner it 
should be added that William P. White, 
of Wilmington, a member of the advis- 
ory committee, was right on hand as 
usual to direct the singing and to add 
to the orchestra by playing his har- 
monious harmonica. 

At the Saturday morning session of 
the meeting Mr. Rockwell spoke on 
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“Prospecting Methods” and “Approach- 
ing the Prospect,” and in the afternoon 
he spoke on “Handling Sales Resis- 
tance.” Vice-President Martin dis- 
cussed the company’s plans for 1930. 

James A. Fulton, president of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was present at the Saturday 
session. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Continental American. -Follow- 
ing an enthusiastic demand from all 
present that he say something, he spoke 
in high praise of the new family income 
policy and of President Burnet who 
was its originator. 

The financial statement of the com- 
pany showed that the past year has 
been the best in its history. 


Best Year for Ga. Agency 


The general agency of L. E. Allen, 
Northwestern Mutual Life representa- 
tive in Atlanta, Ga., exceeded by a 
comfortable margin its quota in 1929 
and showed an increase in paid for 
business of better than half a million 
for the year. 





WRITES ON 5-DAY WEEK 





Wilfrid E. Jones 
Wilfrid E. Jones, advertising 


manager of Life Association 
News, has just completed an ex- 
haustive report on the five day 
week problem which has_ been 
published in book form by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York City. 

Previous to joining the staff 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Mr. Jones was 
attached to the Research Staff of 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, for whom he made 
several research studies on in- 
dustrial relations subjects. The 
latest and perhaps the best known 
of which is the one just released 
by the Board. It pertains to the 
experience of American Indus- 
trial companies with the five day. 
week and Mr. Jones is expected 
to give a talk on this subject 
over the air from one of the New 
York broadcasting stations at an 
early date. 
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Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 


} its well organized Branch 
Office and General Agency Service, avail- 
able in practically all of the principal cities 
throughout the country, the MissourI STATE 
LIFE extends to field men the personal coop- 
eration of trained representatives in each of 
its multiple lines... Life, Accident, Health, 
Group and Salary Savings. 










The progressive pioneering spirit of the 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE makes it a most 
desirable Company for the live, forward- 
looking Agent to represent; and its new lib- 
eral policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 












CAF oO 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 


of insurance in force 








CQO © 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Union Central Life Names 
New Officers 





Two Assistant Superintendents of 
Agencies Promoted—All 
Directors Reelected 


Two assistant superintendents of 
agencies were added to the official staff 
of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting on Jan. 13. 

Herman A. Zischke of Portland, Ore., 
and Wendell F. Hanselman of Cincin- 
nati will serve as assistants to Jerome 
Clark, superintendent of agencies of 
the Union Central. 

Mr. Zischke brings to his position a 
thorough knowledge of field work, hav- 
ing for the past five years been man- 
ager of the Union Central at Portland, 
Ore. 

Mr. Hanselman is one of the young- 


est life agency officers in the country, ~ 


his age being twenty-eight. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
and a former newspaper man, having 
served on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and the Cincinnati Times 
Star. 

All nineteen directors of the Union 
Central were re-elected at the annual 
meeting and they in turn re-elected all 
the other officers of the company who 
had served during the preceding year, 
headed by Jesse R. Clark, Jr., president. 


Penn Mutual Life to Erect New 
16-Story Building 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—The Penn 
Mutual Life is to erect a sixteen-story 
building on Independence Square at a 
cost of between $4,500,000 and $5,000,- 
000, William A. Law, president of the 
company, has announced. 

The new building will be on Walnut 
Street adjoining and tying into the 
present ten-story Penn Mutual Build- 
ing, which is on the southeast corner 
of Sixth and Walnut streets. Work of 
demolition of the four small buildings 
on the site will start within two weeks 
and the building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by January, 1932. 


Courses at University of 
Pennsylvania 


The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania now gives seventeen courses in 
insurance. These deal with practically 
all types of insurance, and the course 
in life insurance is based upon the re- 
quirements of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the C. L. U. ex- 
aminations. Graduates are expected to 
be qualified to take these examinations. 
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Chicago Life Underwriters 


Educational Program 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 18.—Plans 
for two important educational 
programs for the benefit of Chi- 
cago life insurance salesmen have 
been announced by the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
The first of these, the Life Trust 
Institute, which was organized 
last year, will begin on Jan. 28, 
under the direction of Dr. Roy 
L. Davis, manager of the Life 
Department of the W. W. Durham 
Agency. This series of lectures, 
which will be presented with the 
assistance of the larger trust 
companies of the city, will extend 
through ten weeks, the class to 
be limited to sixty persons. 

The second is a special class to 
prepare life salesmen for the 
chartered life underwriter des- 
ignation as awarded by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. This class, to be in 
charge of Thomas G. Murrell of 
Fred S. James and Company and 
the three other chartered life 

? underwriters of Chicago, will be- 
gin Feb. 4 and continue for three 
months, meeting twice weekly. 











Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the Life Office 
Management Association at its sixth 
annual conference, held at Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 26, 27 and 28, 1929, have 
been issued, the book containing 222 
pages. In addition to the various ad- 
dresses and discussions, the book con- 
tains a group photograph of the dele- 
gates, with their respective names and 
company connections, and an excellent 
index. There are also several large in- 
serted sheets illustrating various of- 
fice recording methods. The book may 
be obtained at $5 per copy from its sec- 
retary, F. L. Rowland, who is with the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Hold Smoker 


On Thursday night, Jan. 16, the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers held their first smoker, at the 
Hotel Adelphia in that city. President 
Scott opened the meeting by reading 
the names of the applicants for mem- 
bership, all of whom were unanimously 
elected. He then welcomed the mem- 
bers and guests and turned the meeting 
over to James M. Blake, master of 
ceremonies. After a program of enter- 
tainment a buffet supper was served 
and the evening was a great success. 
The committee in charge was composed 
of the following: James M. Blake, 
chairman; A. B. Cheyney, A. W. Moore, 
L. F. Paret and E. J. Berlet. 

















A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Assets.......... $488,958,000 
54,439,000 
Total Liabilities 434,519,000 


Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities exceed 
$231,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for ninth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Floodlighting Pilot Life Opportunities 


General Agency Openings Throughout the South 


A. W. McAlister, President 


u —»_ 


= CAROLINA 
| THE PILOT | 








PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


T. D. Blair, Agency-Manager 























Thrift Must ROCKFORD LIFE 


Be Sold 


In this age of installment buy- 
ing the role of the life under- 
writer has assumed new impor- 
tance. He stands alone as the 
only real salesman of thrift. We 
are urging every member of our 
agency force to make an extra 
effort on Life Insurance Day, 
W ednesday, January 22, to per- 
form some special act of thrift 
selling. 








United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office Concord, New Hampshire 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Annual Report 





Seventy-eighth Yearly Statement 
Reflects Another Year 
of Progress 


The seventy-eighth annual report of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company demonstrates that the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1929, was one 
of sound and substantial growth. This 
company throughout its entire history 
has had an unusually steady record of 
progress. An indication of this growth 
is contained in its statement to its 
policy holders which notes the fact that, 
while the population of our country 
has increased about 15 per cent during 
the last ten years, during the same 
time the insurance in force of the com- 
pany has advanced 227 per cent and 
the number of policies 107 per cent; 
at the same time the average policy 
has increased from $2,572 to $4,057. 


A continued high rate of dividend to © 


policy holders is forecast in the mor- 
tality experience for 1929 for the ac- 
tual mortality in that year was but 
51 per cent of the expected. At the 
same time the rate of interest earned 
by the company on its invested assets 
was 5.66 per cent; to these two factors 
is the well-known economical expense 
rate on which this company has long 
conducted its operations. 

On Dec. 31 total assets of the com- 
pany amounted to $361,200,135, or an 
increase of $34,092,834, over $650,000 
weekly. Comprising the assets are 
mortgage loans of $176,501,905, loans 
on policies $59,866,381, bonds and 
stocks $105,576,438, real estate $6,- 
347,028, and other assets $12,908,382. 
The principal item of liability was the 
policy holders’ reserve of $285,417,151. 
The excess of assets over liabilities, or 
the net surplus, was $20,103,301, an 
increase of $1,361,489 over last year. 
Dividends payable to policy holders in 
1930 were $7,231,209 for a total policy 
holders’ surplus of $27,334,511. Dur- 
ing 1929 premium receipts amounted to 
$60,803,548, while interests and rents 
were $17,383,185. Other income 
brought the total receipts to $90,926,- 
988. This item represents an excess 
of income over disbursements of $32,- 
180,908. The total payments to policy 
holders and beneficiaries amounted to 
$39,695,713; of this amount death claim 
payments, including $40,500 for acci- 
dental death benefits, totaled $13,131,- 
322;-endowment payments aggregated 
$1,230,820; disability claims paid were 
$485,283; $477,025 was paid under life 
annuity contracts; $10,930,944 under 
policies that have been surrendered. 

The largest item included in dis- 
bursements to policy holders and ex- 
ceeding the payment in death by over 
$200,000 were the dividends paid to pol- 
icy holders which in 1929 aggregated 
$13,440,319. The expenses during the 
year, which were 18.6 per cent of the 
premium receipts, or 14.8 per cent of 
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BUILDING AND GROUNDS TO COVER CITY BLOCK 














Proposed Home Office Building 


American Central Life 
Ready to Build 


New Home Office Building Will 
Be Located on North Meridian 
Street—Grounds to Occupy 
Entire City Block 


Herbert M. Woollen, president of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, announced last 
Friday at the company’s Field Club 
banquet, at Biloxi, Miss., that ground 
will be broken early this spring for a 
new home office building, to be located 
on Fall Creek Boulevard, with grounds 
extending to Meridian, Illinois and 
Twenty-sixth streets. 


of the American Central Life 


The new home office building has been 
designed to harmonize effectively with 
its surroundings. The proportions of 
the building are imposing, and its style 
is a modern expression of classical tra- 
dition. The main building, to be con- 
structed at once facing Fall Creek 
Boulevard, will be 307 feet long by 52 
feet in width, with the east end paral- 
leling Meridian Street for a distance 
of 65 feet. It will be three stories high 
on the boulevard front and four stories 
high on the Twenty-sixth Street side, 
of fireproof steel and reinforced con- 
crete construction, and will provide for 
future growth by the addition of three 
wings. 





the total of premiums, interests and 
rents, together with other disburse- 
ments, brought the total disbursements 
to $58,746,080. During 1929 the new 
insurance delivered totaled $301,861,- 
255, almost a third of a billion dollars 
in new insurance. This brought the 
total of insurance in force at the end 
of the year to $1,970,208,405, for the 
enormous increase of $165,951,874. 
This is a _ particularly noteworthy 
achievement when it is considered that 
the company confines its business to 
ordinary life to the exclusion of group 
and industrial insurance. 


Official roster of the company in- 
cludes: William H. Sargeant, presi- 
dent; Henry Loeb, vice-president; Ber- 
trand J. Perry, vice-president; Alexan- 
der T. Maclean, second vice-president 
and actuary; Joseph C. Behan, second 
vice-president in charge of the Agency 
Department; Oscar E. Fifield, second 
vice-president in charge of the Mort- 
gage Loan Department; Samuel J. 
Johnson, secretary; Albert D. Shore, 
financial secretary; Wesley E. Monk, 
general counsel; Morton Snow, M.D., 
medical director, and W. M. Benton, 
superintendent of agencies. 








General Agency of a P 


unlimited production. 


Contract as good as th 
rights. 


with clean records and 








Confidential communication invited from those 


such an agency. Address 
Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 


Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 


e best, with exclusive 


with ability to handle 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 









ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
for the year ended December 31, 1929 











Admitted assets......... $361,200, 134 Dividends paid and cred- 


Policy reserve and other 


ee ere ee 341,096,833 


Surplus, Massachusetts WHE: nc paved, 39,695,713 
nn es 20,103,301 
ee ae re 60,803,548 New insurance delivered. 301,861,255 





Total income........... 90,926,988 Total insurance in force. 1,970,208,405 




















ited policyholders..... 13,440,318 





Total payments to policy- 



































































On August 5th, this year, The Minnesota Mutual 
completes 


50 Years of Service 


Starting with $582,000 Insurance in Force at the end 
of its first year, and $10,246 in Assets, and no Surplus 
the Company has grown steadily and solidly until on 
the date of its 50th Anniversary it will pass 


$200,000,000.00 Insurance in Force, 
$24,000,000.00 in Assets, and 
A remarkably high NET SURPLUS RATIO 


The new Paid Business of 1929 was $45,425,000. A 
still greater objective is assured for its 50th Anni- 
versary. Rated “EXCELLENT” by Bests. Divi- 
dend Record—No reduction in scale during Influenza 
and War Periods. Increased schedules in 1909, 1911, 
1913, 1914, 1923, 1927, 1928, 1929. 


Extra Compensation to Agents! 
A Feature of Our 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Swinging into a pace ~ 1930 that will shortly make 
this a 





Quarter Billion Dollar Institution 


And later one of the “BILLIONAIRES,” the Com- 
pany has now superimposed upon its already Liberal 
General Agency contracts a special 







Agency Development and Conservation 
Allowance 
that makes our General Agency Contract a thing with 
which to conjure. 
Besides which there has been added to our General 
Agents Building Materials an intervening District 
Agency Contract which offers 


Immediate Opportunity to Personal Producers 









who have General Agency leanings to develop in that 
direction until such time as they feel ready to shoulder 
the full responsibility of a General Agency. 

WE HAVE DEFINITE PLANS FOR GROWTH 
FOR OUR MEN! 

MAY WE HELP YOU WITH YOURS? 
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Western and Southern Life 
Holds Annual Meeting 





Officers and Directors Reelected 
—President Williams Reviews 
Year’s Business 


The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company was _ held 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, at the home office of 
the company at Fourth and Broadway, 
Cincinnati. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected for 
1930: W. J. Williams, C. F. Williams, 
E. S. Runnells, S. E. Stilwell, J. R. 
Ruehlmann, J. D. McCracken. Officers: 
W. J. Williams, president; C. F. Wil- 
liams, vice-president; Clyde P. Johnson, 
vice-president and counsel; R. A. Ryan, 
vice-president; J. F. Ruehlmann, vice- 
president; S. E. Stilwell, actuary; E. 
S. Runnells, auditor; C. C. Stayman, 
treasurer; I. E. Sanford, secretary; 
R. C. Jones, M.D., medical director; 
C. E. Iliff, M.D., medical director. 

President Williams, in his report, 
stated: “During 1929 the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company re- 
ceived more applications for new in- 
surance from the general public than 
any year in the history of the com- 
pany. On Dec. 31, 1929, the company 
had on its books the great total of 2,- 
639,000 policyholders representing the 
enormous figure of $777,742,822 life in- 
surance in force. The company closed 
the year with assets of $102,970,757.78. 
The total income of the company for 
1929 was $32,131,850.48. The capital 
and surplus on Dec. 31, 1929 was $12,- 
051,072.39. Paid-for business amounted 
to $223,477,545. 


Bankers Life Report 


At the observance of the Golden 
Anniversary School of Instruction, 
featured by the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company recently, announcement 
was made at the opening session by 
President Gerard S. Nollen of gains 
of more than $15,000,000 in total ad- 
mitted assets during 1929, of more 
than $50,000,000 in legal reserve life 
insurance in force, and a substantial 
increase in new business paid for in 
1929 over the total of 1928. 

Mr. Nollen gave to the 750 agency 
managers, agency cashiers and sales- 
men, many of whom were accompanied 
by their wives, figures showing the 
splendid progress made by the Bankers 
Life at the close of the fifty years of 
its existence. 

On December 31, 1929, total admitted 
assets were more than $133,000,000, 
Mr. Nollen stated. Not only was this a 
gain of $15,000,000 during 1929, but it 
represents a gain of $43,000,000 since 
1923, 
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National Advertising 
Again Proves ItsW orth 


Phoenix Mutual Life Cam- 
paign Unusually Produc- 
tive in 1929 


Now Starting Fifth Year 











Advertising Sales Doubled Each 
Year Since Campaign Was 
Instituted 


In an address delivered recently 
before the Advertising Club of Boston, 
C. T. Steven, advertising manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, announced that, during 1929, 
the national advertising campaign of his 
company had been unusually produc- 
tive and was responsible for the writ- 
ing of over five and one-half million 
dollars of new life insurance, all di- 
rectly traceable to advertising in- 
quiries. 

“We are continually being amazed 
at the results,” he said. “We had al- 
ways supposed that it was difficult to 
sell life insurance, that it took a lot of 
personal persuasion to induce people 
to be provident and thrifty, to sacrifice 
a few of the really unessential luxuries 
of life in order to provide an absolute 
guarantee of future comforts. 

“But during the last three years we 
have seen thousands of people answer 
our advertisements and ask for insur- 
ance protection. They are doing it 
voluntarily and seem to be thoroughly 
aware of the fact that in addition to 
the protection afforded, life insurance 
is a great benefit to the insured himself 
through relieving him of some of his 
most troublesome money worries. They 
are also recognizing the value of life 
insurance as an investment and a 
storehouse of family funds immediately 
available in financial emergencies. 

“Evidence of this is clearly shown,” 
said Mr. Steven, “by the fact that the 
volume of our advertising sales has 
practically doubled each year since our 
present campaign began in 1926. In 
1927, we wrote $1,900,000 of new life 
insurance from advertising; in 1928, 
the total was $2,900,000; and in 1929, 
the total exceeded $5,500,000. 


Dedication of Lamar Life Radio 
Station 


During the dedication of WJDX, the 
Lamar Life Station, Jan. 17, in the 
New York studios of the NBC over 20 
associate stations, a brief resume of the 
company was broadcast over the net- 
work. The company was organized in 
Jackson 24 years ago. 


17 
Over $65,000,000 New In- 


vestments in 1929 





John Hancock Mutual Life Gives 
Year’s Report on Bond and 
Mortgage Loans 


Reports from the finance committee 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston indicate 
$65,745,250 new investments placed 
during the 12 months ending December 
31, 1929. Approximately $41,000,000 
of this was in loans on city and farm 
mortgages, the loans on city properties 
totaling $26,188,761 and the loans on 
farms $14,905,988. 

It is interesting to note that the 
loans on city properties were placed 
to yield an average of 5.78 per cent, on 
farms 5.38 per cent, the average for 
all mortgage loans being 5.64 per cent. 

An interesting item is that the aver- 
age mortgage loans for December were 
placed to yield 5.84 per cent, consider- 
ably higher than the average for the 
year. 

These mortgage loans were placed 
on 2357 farms; and on 2007 city prop- 
erties, including 1628 dwelling houses 
and 348 apartment buildings, housing 
in all 6698 families. 

Balance of the 1929 investments 
were in railroad securities, public util- 
ities, municipal and _ miscellaneous 
bonds, itemized as follows: 


Railroad Securities....... $5,182,500 
Public. Utilities «2... 6.6.0.0 10,142,000 
Municipal Bonds.......... 7,791,000 
Miscellaneous Bonds...... 1,535,000 





The California Agency of the State Life 
of Indiana led that company’s entire field- 
force for December business, making the 
seventh month during 1929 that California 
won that honor. 








However Hard 





a Life Insurance Agent 
|| may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
represents a fine old insti- 
tution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Force 














Life Insurance 




















LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 








NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 





JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
ORGANIZED 1855 






SURPLUS 
NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
CAPITAL 
$13,500,000.00 












HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 


A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 





WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 






OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 





$ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 











NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1854 







OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 600,000.00 






$ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 











NEAL BASSETT, President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t 





$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


JOHN KAY, *‘‘ice-Pres. and Treasurer 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1866 





OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 












$ 1,518.296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 








A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t 





$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 


A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 







OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 






$ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 











W. E. WOLLAEGER, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t 





$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 


A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 





WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1870 






OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 1,000,000.00 





$ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 











CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t 





$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 


A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 





WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1886 






OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 $ 






366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 








CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 






$ 175,689.24 $ None 





UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 





ORGANIZED 1905 





OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 $ 





75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 














CHAS. H. YUNKER, President 






$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 








MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 











A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 





ORGANIZED 1852 





OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 2,000,000.00 






$ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 













J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t 


$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel 

EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 






S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 







OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$ 1,500,000.00 





$ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 











C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 





$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mer. 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1909 





OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$ 2,500,000.00 






$ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 


Ass’t Managers 


H. R. M. SMITH 


JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN 








TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., 
Managers 







PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


60 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 


Ass’t Manager 
JOHN R. COONEY 


initial 
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“America Fore” Issues 
Annual Statements 


Continental and_ Fidelity- 
Phenix Enjoyed Good 
Year in 1929 








Gains in Every Item 





Total Assets of Fleet Amount to 
$242,735,815—More Than $15,- 
000,000 Added to Surplus 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Insurance Company, 
has made public the financial statement 
of the Continental and other companies 
of the “America Fore” Group, reflect- 
ing the operations for the year 1929. 
The statement of Continental Insurance 
Company assets as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
showed total cash assets of $104,666,- 
984, as against $91,655,480 at the be- 
ginning of 1929, a gain of $13,011,504. 

Net surplus on Jan. 1, 1930, was 
$44,273,170, as compared with $37,109,- 
650 a year previous, and holdings of 
stocks and bonds rose during the period 
from $83,194,055 to $95,299,458. On 
the first of the current month, reserves 
for dividends, contingencies and market 
fluctuations in securities aggregated 
$8,800,000, as against $7,500,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

The statement of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company, also made 
public today by Mr. Sturm, revealed as- 
sets on Jan. 1, 1930, of $86,168,951, 
which represented an increase during 
the year of $13,303,920. 

Net surplus was $37,460,925, or $7,- 
932,836 greater than the amount shown 
on Jan. 1, 1929. Stocks and bonds 
owned on Jan. 1 last aggregated $78,- 
626,445, in comparison with $66,323,917 
on Jan. 1, 1929. Special reserves of 
the Fidelity-Phenix, similar to those of 
the Continental Insurance Company, 
stood at $7,800,000 at the beginning of 
this year, as compared with the sum of 
$6,500,000, on Jan. 1, 1929. 

The assets of the entire “America 
Fore” Group of fire companies, which 
includes (besides the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix) the Niagara, Mary- 
land, American Eagle and First Amer- 
ican, amounted on Jan. 1, 1930, to $242,- 
735,815, a gain of $27,167,918, while 
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California Agents “Separate” 


—But Not from the Wife 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 20. 
—“‘When is a wife not a wife?” 
seems to be the question agitat- 
ing the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific in connec- 
tion with the “banishment” of 
the non-board companies from 
the offices of the loyal local 
agents. The board finds that 
some of the local agents, after 
agreeing to the separation ar- 
rangements, have appointed their 
respective better-halves as the 
agents for the non-board com- 
panies. Others have turned the 
non-board representation over to 
their employees, in name. The 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
holds that all this is quite out of 
order and that non-board com- 
panies must actually, as well as 
nominally, leave the offices of 
agents agreeing to separation. 











bonds and stocks owned aggregated 
$219,589,935 in value, an increase of 
$29,939,610 during the year. Net sur- 
plus of the fire group grew from $85,- 
606,248 on Jan. 1, 1929, to $100,271,840 
as of Jan. 1, 1930. 

Including the above figures, the re- 
ports show that the seven affiliated fire 
and casualty insurance companies, in- 
cluding the Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
of New York, had total assets on Jan. 
1, 1930, of $281,512,956, an increase of 
$26,286,407, and that net surplus was 
$105,954,013, or $13,106,300 larger than 
the sum reported on Jan. 1, 1929. 

After setting up reserves for market 
fluctuations in securities of $13,025,000, 
the group policyholders’ surplus stood 
at $151,172,720 on Jan. 1, 1930. 








C. H. Roloson Heads Central 
Fire of Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—Charles H. 
Roloson, Jr., vice-president, was elected 
president of the Central Fire Insur- 
ance Company at a special meeting of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Roloson, who succeeds the late 
John P. Lauber, joined the Central in 
1903 as a junior clerk and was made 
assistant secretary in 1912. He was 
made a director and secretary in 1917 
and elected vice-president in 1926. The 
office of vice-president will be filled at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors on March 10. 


Companies in Texas 
File Protests 





Appear at Hearing Before 
Board of Insurance 
Commissioners 





Want Further Rate Changes 





Protested Schedule Is Based on 
Experience of Fire Underwrit- 
ing for Past Five Years 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 20.—Representa- 
tives of more than 100 fire insurance 
companies doing business in Texas ap- 
peared at a public hearing before the 
Texas State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners to offer protests against and 
criticism of the new schedule of fire 
insurance rates that became effective 
Nov. 20. 

Protests having been made by a num- 
ber of companies as to various items 
in the schedule, the board decided to 
throw open the entire schedule to 
criticism and further suggestions at a 
public hearing. 

The new schedule was based on the 
experience of the previous five-year 
period and on suggestions of those 
interested, after several public hear- 
ings had been given and correspondence 
had been invited. Rates on many 
forms of structures, both business and 
dwelling, were increased and decreased 
in sweeping revisions. Included in 
these, and against which protests are 
being made, were a 25 per cent re- 
duction on fire-proof buildings, 
sprinklered buildings and contents, 100 
per cent increase on garment factories 
and hay warehouses, and 40 per cent 
increase on woodworking plants. 

Some petitioned for more drastic 
changes and others sought restoration 
of the old rates. Chamber of Commerce 
secretaries stated that the doubling of 
factory rates would restrain industrial 
development of the State. A 10 per 
cent increase on wholesale grocery 
stocks was protested by a wholesale 
grocery representative. 

While the board gave patient and 
considerate hearing to all the pro- 
tests and suggestions, no indication was 
given as to its action on any of the 
matters submitted. 
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New Western Bureau 
Now Functioning 





Commission Scale Higher in 
Many Cases Than That of 
Western Association 


Maximum of 30 Per Cent 








Firemen’s of Newark and Asso- 
ciated Companies Form Prin- 
cipal Group in Organization 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—With higher com- 
missions as its principal ammunition 
the remnant of the Western Insurance 
Bureau that was left after thirty com- 
panies had resigned to join the newly 
formed Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has reorganized its forces and now 
is actively in the campaign to preserve 
as much as possible of the business 
formerly going to bureau companies. 

The reorganization came about at 
successive meetings on Friday and Sat- 
urday of last week when the remaining 
companies formally launched the newly 
incorporated Western Insurance Bu- 
reau and on the next day the old bureau 
met for the last time and suspended its 
rules preparatory to liquidation. 

The incorporated bureau has a 
charter membership of thirty-five com- 
panies and underwriters, of which the 
principal group is the Firemen’s of 
Newark and associated companies. It 
has taken an Illinois charter and is 
incorporated not for profit. 


Commission Scale 


The new bureau’s commission scale 
has a maximum of 30 per cent as com- 
pared with the maximum of 25 per 
cent in the Western Underwriters As- 
sociation, and is 5 points higher in 
other principal classifications. The in- 
crease applies to approximately 60 per 
cent of the old bureau’s business, it 
is estimated. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire, Cleveland, president; 
Alfred James, Northwestern National 
and D. W. Crane, Ohio Farmers, vice- 
presidents; Benjamin Auerbach of Her- 
rick, Auerbach, Vastine and Dudley, 
Chicago, secretary, and Frank S. Dan- 
forth, Millers National, treasurer.. 

Ten of the fifteen authorized places 
on the board of directors were filled 
as follows: The five officers, and 
Herbert A. Clark, Firemen’s, chair- 
man; Sol Weiser, Dubuque Fire and 
Marine; W. E. McCullough, Hampton 
Roads, Charles H. Yunker, Milwaukee 
Mechanics, and William E. Wollaeger, 
Concordia. 

The new bureau has approved 30 
per cent commission on all preferred 


Fire Insurance 


business, as compared to the maximum 
of 25 per cent in the association. Its 
commission on stocks of mercantile 
buildings is 20 per cent compared with 
15 per cent, on protected brick mer- 
cantile buildings 30 per cent compared 
with 25, while each organization has 
set the commission on frame mercantile 
buildings at 25 per cent. The new 
bureau’s commission on tornado is 30 
per cent compared to 25 per cent. 

Other details of its commission 
schedule include 25 per cent on pro- 
tected frame mercantile buildings and 
on unprotected brick mercantile build- 
ings; twenty per cent on protected 
stocks and on all other classes not else- 
where specifically provided for in the 
schedule, and 15 per cent on all un- 
protected special hazards. 

The final meeting of the old voluntary 
membership organization which was at- 
tended by the leaders of the secession- 
ists as well as those of the new or- 
ganization, was a very harmonious and 
friendly session. This meeting resulted 
in the suspension of the old bureau’s 
rules immediately, the decision to li- 
quidate all of its obligations, and the 
designation of the executive committee 
of the old association as the special 
liquidation committee. It was provided 
that the minority group, the retiring 
bureau members, should have the au- 
thority to name sufficient members to 
the liquidating committee so as to make 
the representation of each faction 
equal. 

It was the consensus of the old bu- 
reau members that the Underwriters 
Adjusting Company be continued but 
with the provision that its service be 
made available to bureau and non-bu- 
reau companies alike, but that the two 
business clearing agencies, the Western 
Sprinklered Risk Association and the 
Western Reinsurance Bureau, be li- 
quidated. The detals were left to the 
committee. From this it was indicated 
that the new bureau must take steps 
to organize subordinate organizations 
of its own. The new bureau also will 
provide central executive offices in Chi- 
cago. No statement would be made as 
to how the present employees of the 
bureau would fare. 

The new bureau was described as a 
more militant and cohesive organization 
than the old. Its charter membership 
follows: 

Allegheny Underwriters, Ben Frank- 
lin Underwriters, Capital of Concord, 
Cincinnati Underwriters, Columbian 
National, Concordia Fire, Dubuque 
Fire and Marine, Eureka-Security Fire 
and Marine, Firemen’s of New Jersey, 
Firemen’s Underwriters, Girard Fire 
and Marine, Girard Underwriters, 
Hampton Roads Fire and Marine, lowa 
Underwriters, Keystone Underwriters, 
Mechanics, Mechanics Underwriters, 











West Virginia Underwriters 
Meeting in Philadelphia 





Sessions Devoted Principally to 

Routine Business and Election 

of Officers 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—With its 
keynote that of teamwork and closer 
cooperation, the annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, which was held here last 
week at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
was one of the greatest in the associa- 
tion’s history. 

The morning session wag devoted to 
routine business with the election of 
officers taking place in the afternoon. 
The evening found a dance being held 
by the large number of Blue Goose 
members present. Many of the mem- 
bers of the association also attended 
the annual meeting of the Middle De- 
partment which was held the previous 
day. 

The new officers elected were: A. G. 
Ruth, of the Fire Association, presi- 
dent; B. L. Gregory, of the Aetna Fire, 
vice-president; A. S. Whiteley was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The outsiders who were present at 
the meeting were George C. Long, Jr., 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford and chairman of the West Vir- 
ginia supervisory committee; Randolph 
Buck, manager of the Western Factory 
Insurance Association; D. N. Iverson, 
vice-president of the Public Fire; W. 
B. Ragsdale, superintendent of agencies 
of the Great American; George E. 
French, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire; J. T. Smart, superintendent of 
agencies of the New Hampshire. 








Mercantile Underwriters, Colo., Mer- 
chants of Colorado, Millers National, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee Un- 
derwriters, Monarch Fire, National- 
Ben Franklin, National Reserve, North- 
western National, Northwestern Under- 
writers, Ohio Farmers, Pittsburgh Un- 
derwriters, Reserve Underwriters, Se- 
curity Fire of Iowa, Superior Fire, Un- 
derwriters Fire, Western Insurance 
Underwriters, Pa., Wisconsin Under- 
writers. 

Among those especially active at the 
meeting of the new were Neal Bassett, 
president of the Firemen’s of New Jer- 
sey group; Mr. James, Mr. Danforth, 
Mr. Rawlings and Mr. Clark. Among 
those who attended the final meeting 
of the old bureau were: C. Weston 
Bailey, president of the American of 
Newark; C. N. Gorham, western man- 
ager of the American; Fred M. Gund 
of Corroon and Reynolds, and Walter 
D. Williams of the Security of New 
Haven, vice-president of the Western 
Underwriters Association. 
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Board Rates Not Accepted 
by Public Fire 





Will Use S.E.U.A. Schedule If 
Accorded Same Privileges as 
Affiliated Companies 


Upon investigation of the report that 
the Public Fire Insurance Company of 
Newark had accepted the rates of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion for Birmingham and other Ala- 
bama territory this information has 
been found to be erroneous. 

In an interview with a representa- 
tive of THE SPECTATOR this week, Ulric 
S. Atkinson, assistant secretary of the 
Public Fire, stated that his company 
had not accepted the rates of any 
organization for Alabama. However, 
the company had purchased and used 
the rates of the Association but this 
practice had been discontinued upon 
the decision of that body in a meeting 
at Pinehurst, N. C., to withdraw its 
service from non-affiliated companies. 
This action naturally threw the Public 
Fire and other companies operating in 
the State of Alabama upon their own 
resources as to rates; therefore they 
immediately began the formulation of 
rate schedules for use in that territory. 
This, however, did not relieve the situa- 
tion to any great extent and complaints 
were made that the rates employed by 
the Public Fire and other non-affiliated 
companies were at variance with those 
recognized by Board companies operat- 
ing in the State. 

A committee of the Birmingham Fire 
& Casualty Insurance Exchange was 
formed to study the situation and after 
a series of conferences met in Atlanta 
with executives of the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, with the re- 
sult that a telegram was dispatched to 
the Public Fire asking them if they 
would use the S.E.U.A. scale if the 
order withdrawing these rates from 
non-affiliated companies was rescinded. 
Mr. Atkinson replied that if his com- 
pany and its agents were accorded the 
same privileges accorded board com- 
panies operating in Alabama the Pub- 
lic Fire would accept, but on no other 
basis as conditions existant in the past 
had been very unsatisfactory to his 
company and its agents, and he felt 
that they had not received the service 
and treatment to which they were justly 
entitled. 


1929 Fire Losses in Birmingham 
Show Slight Increase Over 1928 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 20.—Fire 
losses in Birmingham for 1929 will be 
slightly more than for 1928, accord- 
ing to Fire Chief Akin, who is now 
compiling the figures. The 1928 fire 
loss figure was $675,000. 
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F. B. Martin to Head 
Seaboard F. & M. 


Succeeds the Late Ernest B. 
Boyd as President of 
the Company 








Entered Insurance in 1900 





Stewart H. Davey Becomes First 
Vice-President and M. B. 
Dutcher Made Director 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Seaboard 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
of New York, held on Jan. 16, 1930, 
suitable resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the sorrow and sense of per- 
sonal loss felt by the directors at the 
death of the president, Ernest B. Boyd, 
on Jan. 7, 1930. 

Several changes in the officials and a 
change in the directorate were made 
necessary by the death of Mr. Boyd. 

Frank B. Martin was unanimously 
elected president of the company. Mr. 
Martin was born at Auburn, New York, 
in 1883, and in 1900 he started his in- 
surance career with the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Co. of New York. After sev- 
eral promotions and changes, he en- 
tered the employ of the Norwich Union 
Insurance Co. about 1909 as under- 
writer for the New England territory. 

In 1912 he entered the employ of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Frank 
& Du Bois, United States managers, as 
executive special agent for the east- 
ern territory. 

In 1914 he became agency superin- 
tendent of the Yorkshire Insurance Co. 
and in 1918 was appointed assistant 
United States manager of the York- 
shire Insurance Co. and the London 
and Provincial Marine and General In- 
surance Co., Ltd. 

In 1922 he became a full partner in 
the firm of Frank & Du Bois, retain- 
ing his special duties in connection with 
the underwriting department. 

The election of Mr. Martin as pres- 
ident created a vacancy in the office 
of the first vice-president, which was 
filled by the election of Stewart H. 
Davey. Mr. Davey started his insur- 
ance career in the New York office of 
the Royal Insurance Co. in 1907. He 
left the Royal in 1919 to become special 
agent of the Yorkshire Insurance Co. 
for the States of New York and New 
Jersey. 

In 1921 he was appointed State agent 
for Ohio and Kentucxy for the York- 
shire and the London and Provincial. 

In 1926 he was appointed agency 
superintendent of these two companies 
and still holds that position, and when 
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Philadelphia Exchange Now 


Functioning 








New Organization to Replace the 
Philadelphia Association of 
Insurance Agents 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Members 
of the leading agencies of Philadelphia, 
meeting at the Insurance Society last 
week, organized the Philadelphia 
Agents Insurance Exchange. 

Modeled after the new association re- 
cently started in New York, the new 
Exchange replaces the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, which 
had been dormant for a number of 
years and which had been found too 
difficult to again place on an active 
scale. 

The new association is founded on 
the highest ethical standards of the 
business. 

Its constitution and by-laws call for, 
among other things, promulgation of 
laws to safeguard the assured; to 
protect the mutual interests of the 
members; to guard against unethical 
practices, and for a common exchange 
of information. 

The Insurance Exchange, so _ its 
founders say, is “a combination of 
agents of Philadelphia.” It will take 
over the discussion with the territorial 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association of the new agency agree- 
ment for Philadelphia. 

“Tt will also be representative of the 
city in treating with associations out 
of town,” said H. H. Kenny, secretary. 

The new Insurance Exchange was 
tentatively formed at a meeting of 
twelve agents two weeks ago. Slightly 
more than that number attended the 
organization meeting. It is expected 
that within a few weeks every agent of 
consequence in the city will be enrolled 
as a member. 

The officers elected were: 

John Payne, president; O. D. Shel- 
don, vice-president, and H. H. Kenny, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Walter Chase, George Packard, C. 
T. Monk, William Bishop, H. P. Wilson 
and W. P. O’Neill. 





the Seaboard was launched in 1929 he 
was elected a vice-president of that 
company. 

To fill the vacancy in the board of 
directors arising from the death of Mr. 
Boyd, Malcolm B. Dutcher, a partner in 
the firm of Frank & Du Bois, was 
elected a director. 

The executive committee of the board 
of directors was enlarged from six to 
seven, and the new vacancy was filled 
by the election of Floyd R. Du Bois, a 
partner of Frank & Du Bois, to the 
committee. 
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92 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 











See e etter sees erereseseeeeses 








Corroon & Reynolds, Incorporated 


Please let me have more information about 
representation of a C. & R. Company. 








“C. @ R.” 


NLY a little time was required for the ex- 

pression “C. & R.” to gain currency, mean- 
ing Corroon & Reynolds. Agents use it every day, 
and it is increasing in popularity. 

We rather like it. It indicates a friendly atti- 
tude. That attitude, in turn, shows that agents 
appreciate agency-mindedness on the part of com- 
pany management. 





We try to put ourselves in the agent’s place to 
keep in mind his problems as a producer of business, 
to assist him by prompt, efficient cooperation and, 
when possible, to remove obstacles from his way. 
In other words, we are mindful of the agent’s place 
in the insurance picture and endeavor to treat him 
as he would have us treat him. 


Hence we feel that the expression “C. & R.” 
means appreciation on the part of our agents for 
this agency-minded viewpoint. 

If you would like to consider representation of 
a C. & R. Company, clip, fill in and send us the 
coupon below. You will be under no obligation, 
of course. 





Corroon @ Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 









Insurance Underwriters 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N.Y- 
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Much Improvement 
Seen in New England 





Fire Insurance Rates Have 
Been or Are Being Modi- 
fied Considerably 


Gough H nails: Exchange 


1929 An Active Year for Maw 
England Body in Fire 
Prevention Work 





BosToNn, Jan. 20.—The forty-seventh 
annual meeting of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, held at its head- 
quarters on Broad Street recently, re- 
sulted in the election of Joseph F. 
Gough as president for a two-year 
term, P. S. Keeler as second vice-presi- 
dent for a term of two years and the 
following as members of the executive 
committee for two years: W. P. Mol- 


loy, J. B. Knox, Jr., and R. T. Cairns. 


Secretary Ralph Sweetland and assis- 
tant secretaries John F. Caldwell and 
Warde Wilkins were re-elected. The 
meeting followed the annual dinner 
given at the University Club the night 
before and there was a large attend- 
ance of members from all sections of 
New England. 

Secretary Sweetland submitted his 
annual report, in which he called at- 
tention to the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Exchange for the year. 

Owing to the conditions of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., as a result of the flood of 
1927, which had resulted in the demor- 
alization of the tariff in effect in that 
state, work was started on a new tariff 
this year with a result that new rates 
can be expected early in 1930. 

Mr. Sweetland said that consider- 
able criticism still exists on the various 
rates applying to summer school rates, 
due to wide variety of schedules in use 
and the fact that the loss experience 
on this class had been exceptionally 
good. In an effort to meet this condi- 
tion, Mr. Sweetland said that a new 
schedule has been prepared which uni- 
fies the schedules now in use and pro- 
duces a lower level of rates for this 
class. The new rates are expected to 
become effective early this year. 

J. L. Sandison, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, called attention to 
the general reduction of rates for the 
larger part of Connecticut. 

Joseph F. Gough, who was elected 
president of the Exchange at this meet- 
ing, is a special agent for the Insurance 
Company of North America for eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, with 
headquarters at Boston. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Will 
Render Decision 


Case Arising Out of Missouri 
Rate Reduction Order Being 
Heard in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The 
United States Supreme Court in the 
near future will render a decision upon 
the validity of the so-called Missouri 
rate-reduction order of 1922, having 
heard arguments in the case of the 
National Fire of Hartford against the 
superintendent of insurance last week. 

This is the first cast to be brought 
by the 157 companies affected by the 
order, who originally sought to have 
the matter reviewed in joint proceed- 
ings. The Supreme Court dismissed 
the case on the ground that the issue 
of confiscation could not arise in a 
joint proceeding of this nature. 


‘The companies contend that the rate 
order is confiscatory and unconstitu- 
tional as violative of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, in 
that the companies affected were al- 
ready operating at a loss. Argument 
before the court last week disclosed 
that the National Fire had suffered a 
loss of over $200,000 on its business in 
Missouri during the five years prior to 
the issuance of the order and that all 
the companies had experienced a loss 
of more than $7,000,000. Since the 
issuance of the order, it was asserted, 
the companies doing business in the 
state have expended $11,233,102 more 
than income on $139,976,636 of prem- 
miums. 


Alabama Colléctions on Insur- 
ance in 1929 Over Million 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 13.—Pre- 
liminary reports by George H. Thigpen, 
Alabama insurance commissioner, show 
a total of $1,044,585.47 collected for the 
calendar year 1929, which was slightly 
more than for the previous year. The 
collections represented premium assess- 
ments and taxes on insurance sold dur- 
ing the year by insurance salesmen and 
brokers. 

Premium taxes netted $807,799.10, al- 
most ten times the amount of taxes 
from fees collected for company agents’ 
licenses, $89,763, which was the second 
highest form of tax receipts. The state 
fire marshal’s assessment amounted to 
$44,454.23, and fire insurance company 
licenses totaled $42,350. Life insur- 
ance dealers’ licenses returned to the 
state treasury totaled $28,915. Other 
minor receipts were reported. 





The New York Insurance Department has 
issued the 1930 edition of its pamphlet, 
showing fees and taxes charged insurance 
companies in New York and other States. 
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Campaign for Higher 
Rates in Missouri 





Existing Rate Levels Have 
Been Producing Losses, In- 
spection Bureau Claims 


Fire Waste Record Bad 


Loss to Companies on Underwrit- 
ing for Period of 1924-28 Was 
Over 10% Million Dollars 


The Missouri Inspection Bureau, 
which recently informed the Missouri 
Insurance Department that effective on 
Feb. 1 the rates for fire, windstorm and 
lightning insurance sold by the com- 
panies which it represents would be in- 
creased 16 2/3 per cent, subject to the 
approval of the department, has insti- 
tuted a campaign designed to educate 
the insurance-buying public of Missouri 
of the necessity for higher stock insur- 
ance rates. 

In large ads which are appearing in 
every daily newspaper in the state, fifty- 
two publications in all, the bureau tells 
the loss record of stock fire insurance 
in Missouri. It is pointed out that for 
each $1 received by the companies, they 
paid out $1.14, based on their actual 
experiences in the state during the pe- 
riod 1924 to 1928 inclusive. 

In this period the premiums received 
total $127,376,006, loss and expenses 
paid $138,139,069, or a loss for the 
companies of $10,763,063. 

Continuing, the ads read: 

“Reduce the premium income of these 
companies by 10 per cent as ordered by 
the State Insurance Department, and 
the loss would be more than $16,000,- 
000. 

“In not a single five-year period of 
the last quarter-century have the stock 
fire insurance companies made a 5 per 
cent profit on Missouri business. 

“And this in spite of the most careful 
underwriting and selection humanly 
possible. 

“Missouri’s fire waste record is one 
of the worst in the United States. 

“To help relieve this situation, the 
stock fire insurance companies, through 
their membership in the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau, provide numerous and 
extensive public services for the con- 
servation of life and property, and in- 
vite the earnest cooperation of the peo- 
ple of the state to the end that the rec- 
ord may be speedily improved.” 

In a letter sent to all of the fire in- 
surance agents of the state, the In- 
spection Bureau goes more extensively 
into the companies’ side of the rate 
question to show why it was necessary 
for the companies to ask for higher 
rates at this time. The letter shows 
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Insurance Ethics Are 
Undergoing Change 





Cylde B. Smith Points Out 
Past Improvements and 
Needed Changes 





Too Many So-called Agents 





One Honest Agent Worth More 
to the Business Than Any Num- 
ber of Inspections of a Risk 


“Ethics in this business of insur- 
ance have undergone a great change 
during the past few years and always 
for the better,” said Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, in an address de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh, on Jan. 20. 

Personally, I believe this is due very 
largely to the principle of cooperation 
as advanced by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and of which 
we have had so many examples, not 
only among agents themselves but be- 
tween the agents on the one side and 
the companies or the insurance depart- 
ments on the other. 

There is an old saying that “a man 
is known by the company he keeps”; 
how true this is of the insurance bus- 
iness, and especially of our organiz- 
ation, composed as it is of agencies 
writing a very large percentage of the 
business written by the agents of the 
country. There is a fallacy that there 
are several hundred thousand agents 
in the United States. We have made 
a very careful survey which shows that 
while there are any number of licenses 
issued, not ten per cent are issued to 
bona fide agents qualified to give the 
insurance buying public the service to 
which it is entitled with the premium 
paid. 

Our members are the men who are 
bearing the brunt of public criticism 
and hostile legislative action; our mem- 
bers are the men who are telling the 
public of the benefits of good insurance. 
We believe in stock company insurance. 
In short, we believe in insurance that 
insures to the assured satisfactory 
treatment in event of trouble and at a 
price that is fair—fair to the buyer, 
and fair to the company and agent; 
insurance that will insure a reasonable 
profit to the company and a reasonable 
commission to the agent. 

We all know that there are thou- 
sands of agents in every state produc- 
ing two hundred dollars or less in 
premiums. We believe that these 
agencies are unwarranted from every 
standpoint. The cost of supervision is 
out of all proportion to the business 
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secured. There is no service rendered 
for the obvious reason that they know 
nothing of the business. With all this 
in mind you can understand why the 
thinking agent of today believes in 
organization for both agents and com- 
panies; also in organizations that will 
play fair not only with each other, but 
with the public whose interest must 
always have first consideration. 

In the Central West we have had 
within the past few months material 
rate reductions that carried with them 
the same proportionate reduction in 
commissions. 

If these were warranted, which is 
questionable, we feel we are entitled to 
some sort of recompense in the way of 
curtailment in agency appointments. 
My personal opinion is that 50 or 60 
per cent of the agents could be elimin- 
ated without any impairment to the 
business as a whole. 


Possible Solution 


In my home city there are approxi- 
mately 100 agents, fifteen writing 90 
per cent.of the business of the stock 
companies. It requires no great stretch 
of the imagination for you to realize 
what can be expected of the other 85 
in the way of selling the insurance 
business to the public. The 15 have 
to overcome the failings and shortcom- 
ings of the 85 so-called agents. 

Possibly a solution of some of the 
expenses of the agents and the losses 
of the companies may be found in a 
contingent commission. 

At least this thought is worth more 
than passing consideration. It is only 
logical to suppose that the average 
agent will be a better underwriter if 
he is to share in the profits. If I were 
a company executive I would much pre- 
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Birmingham Exchange Trying to 
Avert Rate Controversy 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 20.—The 
Birmingham Fire Exchange has taken 
steps to iron out a threatened rate 
controversy in the state. Complaints 
have been made by member agencies 
for sometime of having to compete with 
rates less than the tariff schedule pro- 
mulgated by the Southeastern Under- 

writers Association. 

At the last meeting a petition was 
presented asking the Southeastern 
Underwriters to reinstate the Public 
Fire of Newark and the Merchants 
Fire Assurance of New York as mem- 
bers. These two companies, so the 
Birmingham Exchange has been in- 
formed, are willing to rejoin the south- 
eastern association. 





fer the honest advice of an honest 
agent than all the inspections that 
could be made of a risk. The agent is 
on the ground and in a position to 
know if a concern is placed where it 
faces bankruptcy without or possible 
solvency with, an opportune fire. I 
have been told that a contingent com- 
mission is impracticable, but I know 
that the company executives in this 
room tonight can, if they will, bring 
forth a workable plan, one that is fair 
to the companies and fair to their 
agents. 

Insurance should be in a position 
where it can give the American busi- 
ness man the complete coverage desired 
at a minimum amount of trouble and 
at a price commensurate with good 
service and stability of indemnity. Our 
business is, to a great extent, governed 
by precedents which require consider- 
able time and effort to overcome. 





EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENTS OF FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Name and Location of Company 


American Eagle Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. .....-. 
Continental Na Ye scdecdctcsvecedtiseesievees 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. ......- 
First American Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. ....+:. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. .-cccccceccccccccces 
Ins. Co. of No. America, Phila. ........+. 


Liberty Fire Ins. Co., Louisville, Ky. ..... 


Louisville National, Louisville, Ky. ....... 


Marviand Ine Co, No We cc ctcivcncsinwenes 
Niagara Fire, New York... .ccccocsccecces 
Seaboard Ins. Co., Baltimore, Md. ......... 


Wiiliam Penn Fire Ins. Co., Phila. ........ 


Surplus to 

Dec. 31 Assets Policyholders 
1929 $16,692,367 $7,848,998 

* 171928 15,812,187 7,074,288 
{1929 104,666,985 63,694,160 
"71928 91,655,480 52,109,650 
1929 86,168,951 51,258,642 
"21928 72,865,031 39,528.089 
1929 4,344,661 2,866,309 

* 171928 4,136,735 2,791,478 
{1929 128,914,080 72,325,633 

* 71928 102,797,292 47,819,779 
§ 1929 90,109,434 50,337,885 

* 2.1928 86,029,363 45,227,614 
(1929 997,177 755,329 

* 71928 861,049 734,812 
1929 67,928 60,000 
(1929 2,879,501 2,206,180 

* 71928 2,640,178 2,014,353 
f 1929 27,983,350 13,616,259 
2.1928 28,259,233 14,804,294 

f 1929 585,019 513,366 
"21928 520,701 439,843 
{1929 486,265 325,190 

* 71928 418,787 267,724 
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Indiana Insurance Day 


Seventh Annual Gathering of Insurance Interests in 
the State Listens to Nationally Prominent 
Speakers on Interesting Topics 


The Seventh annual Indiana Insur- 
ance day was held on Tuesday of this 
week at Indianapolis. Speakers of na- 
tional prominence including Dr. Gus- 
tavus W. Dyer, Professor of Economics 
at Vanderbilt University, Insurance 
Commissioner Clarence C. Wysong and 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners as well as 
Clarence C. Ludlum, former president 
of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, were included in the pro- 
gram. 

The morning session consisted of two 
sales courses, one for life insurance, at 
which the speakers were Frank Robin- 
son of the Mutual Life of Toronto, 
Paul Cook of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Chicago, W. W. Klingman,~ vice- 
president of the Equitable Life of New 
York. Clarence A. Ludlum chose for 
his subject, insurance as a member of 
the family of American business. Mr. 
Ludlum said in part: 


“It is, of course, the association of 
competitors together, not to destroy 
competition nor suppress individual 
initiative, but to regard their common 
concerns, to formulate constructive 
programs, to consider new opportuni- 
ties and shifting conditions, to denounce 
and discourage harmful wasteful or 
otherwise bad practices and bring about 
within their business fair and advan- 
tageous practices. 


“Our own business, probably because 
of the fact that in many cases an in- 
surance buyer simultaneously holds 
the policy contracts of a number of 
companies covering the same subject, 
was constrained to organize for co- 
operative and uniform practices earlier 
and to a more general extent than most 
other lines of business. Indeed, such 
associations, or ‘trusts’ as they were 
misunderstandingly called, were rather 
looked upon with aversion or suspicion, 
and were even made the subject of 
public or judicial reprobation. 


“All this is mere abstraction as ap- 
plied to your business, but it illustrates 
the warrant for and the virtue of those 
insurance organizations which have for 
years adhered to such principles as are 
recognized as contributing to com- 
mendable self-government in business 
and the sane and beneficial suppression 
of destructively competitive factors. 

“Also, it means that there rests upon 
each one in the insurance business a 


Fire Insurance 


responsibility and an obligation to up- 
hold and sustain, rather than impair, 
the good repute of the business he is 
in, according to the modern concept of 
high principles of business conduct. 
This sounds like sermonizing, I admit, 
but it is modernistic doctrine, consist- 
ent with the idea that regulating busi- 
ness is the business of business, and 
that if it doesn’t do it, government un- 
doubtedly will.” 

A. L. Jenkins, president of the In- 
diana Asociation of Insurance Agents, 
presided at the noon luncheon at which 
in addition to Mr. Klingman, R. R. 
Devan, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
was a speaker. The banquet in the 
evening was presided over by Clarence 
C. Wysong, Indiana Commissioner. 
The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana was held at noon 
with Albert Storer, president, presid- 


ing. 





American of Newark Divides 


N. Y. Suburban Territory 


Due to the rapid growth in business 
of the American Group in New York 
Suburban territory, they find it neces- 
sary to divide that field. 

Frank N. Smith, who has been hand- 
ling the territory for nine years will 
now confine his operations to the Count- 
ies of Bronx, Westchester, Putnam, 
Rockland and Richmond. He will also 
have supervision over buisness in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. His address is 
P. O. Box 608, White Plains, N. Y. 

Percival Bridson, who formerly cov- 
ered this territory with Mr. Smith, and 
who for the past seven months was lo- 
cated in Eastern New York, has re- 
turned to handle the Counties of 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk. His ad- 
dress will be 311 Stewart Bldg., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 





Fire Agents’ Association of 
Atlanta Increases Membership 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 20.—The Atlanta 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents, 
which during the past year increased 
its membership from forty to more than 
sixty, representing practically all of the 
leading fire insurance agencies of the 
city, will meet Friday evening, Jan. 17, 
to elect officers for 1930 and to review 
the work of the past year. 


A SPEAKER AT INDIANA 
INSURANCE DAY 





Col. Howard P. Dunham 


Ohio Bar Assn. Rewriting 
Insurance Code 


Would Retire Present Statutes 
Containing Many Conflicting 
and Obsolete Sections 


The Insurance Code Committee of 
the Ohio State Bar Association held a 
meeting on Jan. 11, for the purpose of 
drafting a re-codified state insurance 
code to supplant the present one which 
encompasses many conflicting and obso- 
lete sections. The work went forward 
rapidly and when finished it will be 
submitted to the Bar Association for 
approval before presentation at the 
next meeting of the General Assembly, 
which convenes one year hence. 

Members of the committee, including 
those present at this meeting, are: 
Wilbur E. Benoy, chairman; Harry F. 
Bell, B. W. Gearhart, Stanley J. Hiett, 
J. Louis Kohl, William J. Meyer, Fran- 
cis J. Wright, A. S. Iddings, D. F. 
Mills, Ian H. Ross, Harry S. Wonnell 
and L. C. Wykoff. 

Representatives of associations and 
companies attending the meeting have 
arranged for participation in the work. 
Among them were Chas. G. Taylor, 
representing the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, New York; E. M. 
Griggs, representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago; 
G. E. Turner and C. W. Fairchild, rep- 
resenting the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, Chicago; E. R. 
Carlson, representing the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 

Chairman Benoy announced that the 
next meeting of the committee would 
be held in conjunction with the mid- 
winter meeting of the Ohio State Bar 
Association at Dayton on Jan. 24, 1930. 
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The Fire Insuranee Agent 
—1930 Model— 


HE mettle of fire insurance agents 

in this country is going to be 
severely tested in 1930. That fa- 
miliar exhortation of sales managers 
“the surface has hardly been scratched” 
is no longer heard in fire insurance 
circles. There is, in fact, very little 
business lying loose and the insurance 
salesman who hopes to keep pace with, 
or exceed, his past records, has got to 
dig, and dig deeply. The crust has 
long since been picked clean and only 
by turning over new ground will the 
men in the field be able to find the 
fair rewards. 

Agents who grasp the complete 
economic picture realize that whereas 
modern modes of living and working 
are natural incentives to the business 
of casualty insurance, the opportuni- 
ties for writing fire insurance have, if 
they are moving in any direction, 
dwindled. It is unquestionably true 
that values have increased tremendous- 
ly in the past decade, a fact which 
largely explains the amazing growth 
of the casualty insurance business, but 
what is more significant, from the fire 
insurance point of view, is the import- 
ant shifting of values which has ac- 
companied this increase. 


Step on It! 


The quality which most distinctly 
differentiates our age from previous 
eras of prosperity is that of tempo. 
America has been doing things in a 
big way for generations but today we 
want them done, above all, quickly. 
Workmanship, quality, completeness— 
these characteristics are demanded too 
by a people who earn an immense in- 
come and who spend freely, but they 
are attributes that are more or less 
taken for granted and in no sense is 
the element of time regarded as a con- 
cession to them. Purchasers of power 
and taste were once wont to say, “I 
want the best obtainable, no matter 
how long it takes you to produce it.” 
The important buyer today says, “I 
want the best, no matter what the cost 
is, and I want it right away.” Speed is 
the modern watchword. 
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“6NO vast are the changes 

taking place in the In- 
surance business that an 
agent who is not alert, who 
is not a keen student of 
the business, who does 
not keep step with the 
times, will find himself 
outdistaneced.”’— 

Howard P. Dunham 
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How does this attitude affect fire in- 
surance production? 

Primarily, it shifts values from their 
familiar domiciles to stations that are 
sometimes far afield. Insurance, of 
course, is a protection for values, not 
mere objects or things, and an agent 
who is selling protection for the worth 
of the thing, a quality often transient, 
must, figuratively, “keep his eye on the 
ball.” 

It shifts values from merchandise 
proper to mediums for disposing of 
merchandise rapidly. A small fire is 
less costly to a large department store 
owner than a severe storm or an abrupt 
change in the temperature. 

It shifts values from things that were 
stationary to things that are mobile. 
Goods once rested on the shelves of re- 
tail stores for long periods of time. 
Merchandise is now shipped across the 
continent in three or four days and is 
turned over by the retailer to the con- 
sumer in twenty-four hours. 

It subdues the importance of capital 
and lays the stress on earnings. The 
cost of purchasing a manufacturing 
plant, materials and equipment is not 
nearly so important an item as the loss 
entailed if that plant, material and 
equipment ceased, for a considerable 
time, to produce. 

Economists even tell us that we have 
passed through the age of production 
and are now living in the age of dis- 


tribution. New markets are being 
sought and created. Production fre- 
quently overleaps distribution and pro- 
tection is demanded for great quantities 
of goods stored in warehouses and 
boxed up on railroad sidings. Flexi- 
bility is demanded in the insurances 
covering such properties—a demand 
which frequently reacts to the disad- 
vantage of agents in remote localities. 

All this means that straight fire in- 
surance, to some extent, has got to be 
replaced and supplemented by use and 
occupancy insurance, rent and rent 
value, leasehold policies, transportation 
floaters and similar coverages that fit 
modern conditions so handsomely. 

Such is the theory of one aspect of 
economic change that we are now un- 
dergoing. Knowledge of it is, or will be, 
common knowledge. It should be a 
signal to the smart agent, not to throw 
up the sponge, but rather to plunge into 
the new fields with all the energy and 
intelligence at his command. It is not 
a new thought to say that he must 
educate himself to higher standards but 
it bears repeating again and again. 
School days are here again even for 
the old-timer on the firing line. 


Practical Education 


The fire insurance agent, 1930 model, 
is a student as well as a salesman. He 
is concerned with discovering as well 
as supplying insurance needs. He is a 
specialist in insurance but a salesman 
for various lines of insurance. 

The Fire and Casualty Educational 
Section of THE SPECTATOR is going to 
cater to him. Inspiration he can find 
in the recesses of his own soul; these 
pages will try to furnish him with in- 
formation. Articles to be printed in 
this Section will be short on theory 
and long on practical demonstration. 
On the page following is an article on 
Use and Occupancy Insurance that 
shows “how it can be sold.” In suc- 
ceeding issues of THE SPECTATOR con- 
taining Fire and Casualty Educational 
Sections (they appear in alternate is- 
sues) other coverages which meet mod- 
ern conditions so aptly will be similarly 
described. 
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How U. & O. Can Be Sold 


THEY said Use and Occupancy 
was one of those dead lines that 
the companies were forever try- 
ing to make you sell, but read 
how the American Insurance Co. 
pulled the rabbit out of the hat 
before their agents’ very eyes. 


* K 


—A Demonstration— 


By HAROLD E. TAYLOR 





F all the stock tricks employed 
qp by magicians, there is none more 

potent in capturing the interest 
of the “unbeliever” than that in which 
a rabbit is taken from a silk hat before 
his eyes. You may show him the hat, 
and later show him a rabbit which you 
claim was in the hat when he looked, 
but he will never believe it. When it 
comes to a final analysis, all we mor- 
tals are “from Missouri.” 

For years the companies have called 
attention to the great number of busi- 
ness concerns which could and would 
be interested in the safeguarding of 
their earnings; at the end of the year 
they published statements showing that 
a certain amount of Use and Occupancy 
insurance had been sold. Yet their 
representatives seemed to feel that the 
“rabbit” had never been in the “hat”; 
it had been created through some hocus- 
pocus in the statistical departments! 

Knowing, and sympathizing with the 
situation, we decided to meet it square- 
ly; we would show them. 

First we changed the “packaging.” 
The label read “Use and Occupancy 
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Publicity Mgr., American Insurance Co. 


Insurance,” which meant nothing to the 
prospective purchaser. The principal 
ingredient in the formula is the protec- 
tion of the assured’s net earnings; why 
not offer “Net Earnings Insurance” for 
sale? Everybody knows what “earn- 
ings” are, but just what is a “use and 
occupancy?” “Net earnings” it be- 
came—and, incidentally in some cases, 
we later were credited with originating 
a new, as well as very desirable, form 
of insurance. 


Marketing 


Then for the marketing. Field men, 
as a whole, had little more faith in the 
possibilities of the coverage than did 
the local agents. Our “rabbit-produc- 
ing” must start close to home. 

Last April our field representatives 
were called into the home office for the 
purpose of demonstrating to them our 
theory. A local manufacturer—“hard- 
boiled” as they come—was inveigled 
into becoming the goat because of his 
personal friendship with the writer, 
and upon a written guarantee we would 
not try to sell him anything. The jury 


was to consider the sale made if our 
salesman answered every question to 
the prospect’s entire satisfaction. 

In all fairness, we might say in pass- 
ing that our “salesman” was Laurence 
E. Falls, vice-president, whom the press 


calls “The U. & O. Expert.” On the 
other hand, his victim was the most 
difficult “prospect” the writer could 
find. (He had said “No!” before he 
knew what we were offering; he sim- 
ply “would not buy any more insurance 
of any kind!”) 

Neither man had even seen the other 
before. The writer brought the pros- 
pect into the room and (playing the 
part of the agent) introduced them. 
Said our salesman: 

“IT represent The American Insurance 
Company. 

“Our company has discovered that 
many of our customers whose buildings 
and stocks of merchandise we have 
been insuring for, in some cases, more 
than forty years, do not carry insur- 
ance on their net earnings. The figures 
for 1928 are not available, but the re- 
ports published by one of the mercan- 
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tile agencies show that in 1927 46 per 
cent of the concerns which burned out 
during that year did not re-engage in 
business, and it is our observation that 
many of these business houses could not 
meet the expense of holding together 
their business organizations during the 
period required to rebuild their stores 
and factory buildings. 

“In normal operation, these expenses 
would be met out of earnings, which 
are cut off by a fire, and we have per- 
fected a policy to insure the net amount 
of such earnings until the destroyed 
buildings and equipment can be re- 
placed. 

“Frankly, what we know about the 
practical application of these policies 
we have learned from our many policy- 
holders who have disclosed to us. the 
needs of their businesses, to which we 
have applied the known laws of aver- 
age, and we have put into our policies 
such safeguards against imposition by 
unscrupulous policyholders as experi- 
ence has taught us will protect our 
company and, therefore, our honest 
policyholders against fraud. 

“In a nutshell we can sell you a pol- 
icy to indemnify you if your business 
be interrupted by fire or by windstorm. 
We issue the same kind of protection 
against any other insurable hazard to 
which you feel your business is subject, 
but the basis of this insurance is the 
same whether it be issued under a fire 
insurance policy, a windstorm policy, 
an explosion policy or an earthquake 
policy. 

“We say that this policy is intended 
to indemnify you, because it is the in- 
tent of the contract to make you whole 
in the matter of those unavoidable ex- 
penses and your net profit which you 
will lose during the period that your 
business is interrupted. We start the 
indemnity on the date of the fire and it 
continues until you could, with reason- 
able diligence, replace your building 
and equipment. We will include the 
period necessary to replace the stock 
if, after discussing it with you, it seems 
that the period necessary to replace 
your stock will extend beyond the time 
in which you can restore the building 
and its other contents. 


“These net earnings are just as much 
a part of your property as the ap- 
praised value of your stock on hand. 
We admit you may have a surplus in 
your business out of which you could 
meet these expenses during a rebuild- 
ing period, but in that event the sur- 
plus would be depleted to that extent, 
and it appears to us for that reason 
that surplus funds are just as subject 
to destruction by fire as if you con- 
verted your surplus into $1,000 bills 
and stored them in a box in your pres- 
ent office. If a fire destroys your build- 
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ing, it will destroy your surplus or so 
much of it as you will have to pay out 
to meet your various expenses until you 
can re-engage in business. 

“This policy will cost you no more 
than any other fire insurance policy in- 
suring a like value, and to determine 
how much of such insurance you need 
depends upon the net profit which you 
now enjoy from a year’s operation of 
your business, plus the amount of un- 
avoidable expense which you would 
have to disburse over a period of a year 
if your business be totally interrupted 
by fire. We shall have to let you be the 
judge of what these two items will 
amount to for the ensuing year, because 
our policy always covers a year from 
the date on which we may be making 
the calculation. If we issue the con- 
tract today for a year, a fire may not 
occur for three hundred days, so that 
it will be your anticipated net earnings 
for one year from Feb. 4, 1930, which 
should be covered by insurance on that 
day in order to indemnify you for the 
full amount of any such loss after a 
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fire occurring Feb. 4, 1930. In other 
words, the insurance in force at the 
time of the fire must equal your antici- 
pated net earnings for one year from 
the time of the fire, and it will be neces- 
sary for us to be advised if there is a 
substantial change in your business 
prospects during the time this policy is 
in force. We will then amend the 
amount of your insurance so that at 
all times the contract fits your particu- 
lar business needs. This is the province 
of insurance, and this is the service 
which we offer our policyholders.” 

During the recital of the foregoing 
the prospect’s original attitude of de- 
fiance had gradually changed to obvi- 
ous interest, and at this point he in- 
terrupted to ask two or three questions. 
Upon receiving a satisfactory answer 
to his final question, he suddenly dug 
his hand into his trousers pocket, 
pulled forth a roll of bills and ex- 
claimed “Gimme some of that! How 
much does it cost?” 

This was strictly at variance with 

(Concluded on next page) 


This Dress Factory Doesn’t Look Very Valuable, But Its Annual Earnings Are Many 
Times the Value of the Property 
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our prearranged plans, and it stag- 
gered our salesman for the moment. 
Later, however, the unexpected sale was 
consummated. 


The Follow-Up 


Armed with a copy of this proven 
sales talk, our field men left for their 
respective territories. We feared, how- 
ever, their enthusiasm might wane dur- 
ing the impending summer months, and 
we wanted the test to continue until 
the end of the year. 

Three separate means were employed 
in accomplishing this: 

First, we caused the agent to remind 
our field man of the matter through 
“teaser” ads inserted in the trade pa- 
pers. Each occupied a half-page and 
the copy was reproduced in hand-writ- 
ten crayon effect. 

One of these read: 

“To our Agents: Our Field Man in 
your territory has something of real 
value to show you! Watch for his next 
visit!” 

Another: 

“AMERICAN Agents: has our Field 
Man seen you since our last announce- 
ment? If he has, we’ll wager you’re 
glad for that particular visit!” 

And so on. 

Field men reported they found tear- 
sheets of these ads lying on the agents’ 
desks, and authorizations, balances and 
such must need wait until the ads were 
explained and a “demonstration ap- 
pointment” made. 

The second feature was the offering 
of a prize to the field man who made 
sales in the greatest number of agen- 
cies. Only one sale could be credited 
to any one agency. The purpose was 


a 





Here Are Four Stores on a Busy Corner Forced to Suspend Operations. 





License and Permit Bonds 


Agents Should Acquaint Themselves With This Lu- 
crative Form of Business Which Should Flourish 
at This Time of Year 


In an instructive article on license 
and permit bonds appearing in the Jan- 
uary issue of Great Americanisms, 
house organ of the Great American In- 
demnity Company of New York, the 
editor of the publication deals with the 
subject as an increasingly important 
branch of the surety business. And 
rightly too. For unlike an old idea 
that this form of bond is a “filler” or 
side line entirely, the sale of these 








to show agents how it was done; not 
to do his work for him! 

The third feature was a regular fort- 
nightly bulletin, sent to each field man 
throughout the entire term, showing 
new sales made and the record to date. 
Sales helps were included, and ques- 
tions answered, but the greatest good 
undoubtedly came from the “Official 
Standing,” because he knew all his 
brethren were continually reminded 
just how much he was accomplishing. 

The results? Unfortunately, our sta- 
tistical department will be unable to 
accurately compare our 1929 net earn- 
ings income with that of 1928 before 
the middle of March. But we do know 
that successful demonstration sales 
were given by our field men in 128 dif- 
ferent agencies—most of which had 
sold little or no such lines previously! 
One field man, M. E. Hutson, special 


(Continued on page 50) 





The Lessees 


Should Have U. & O., the Owner, Rent Insurance 
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bonds has an ever increasing need and 
the territory in which they can be sold 
is being enlarged daily. There are 
numerous agents who have failed to as 
much as experiment with this line even 
though they have had the opportunity 
with little or no competition, for rea- 
sons which in themselves show a 
startling lack of knowledge about these 
bonds... 

The paper very aptly describes these 
bonds as protection for the obligee, 
which is usually a city or similar pub- 
lic body, against loss arising out of the 
failure of a given principal to observe 
certain duties and obligations imposed 
by law. 

Freedom from the troublesome de- 
tails characteristic of so many other 
classes of surety bonds make the 
license and permit business very de- 
sirable from both the agent’s and com- 
pany’s point of view. Particular at- 
tention should be given this branch at 
this time of year when a large number 
of bonds must be filed to support per- 
mits for work to be done during the 
ensuing year. 

While some bonds in this classifica- 
tion are more or less hazardous, a 
large percentage are issuable in behalf 
of principals of good business stand- 
ing, even though their financial stand- 
ing may be slight. A group of espe- 
cially good risks for this classification 
are plumbers, gas fitters, builders, elec- 
tricians, plasterers and second hand 
dealers because the operations of these 
permittees are conducted under the di- 
rect supervision of official inspectors, 
and failures to comply with the pro- 
visions of the bonds are _ instantly 
noticed and promptly corrected by the 
obligee. Bonds for abstractors, col- 
lection agencies, auctioneers, house 
movers, commission merchants, real 
estate brokers and users of explosives 
are often hazardous and call for care- 
ful underwriting, and in some cases for 
collateral security. 

The rates and classification of license 
and permit bonds are listed on pages 
88 to 106 of the surety manual. It 
would be well worth the time of every 
agent to acquaint himself with these 
bonds that must be given annually in 
his locality, and solicit the business 
from such of his clients as have need 
for this form of suretyship. The Great 
American Indemnity and other carriers 
alike should derive great benefits from 
campaigns like the one started in 
“Great Americanisms.” 
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Committee to Study Compensation 
for Automobile Accidents 


Group of Prominent Attorneys, Professors and 
Financiers Assemble to Find a Remedy 
for Unsatisfactory Legal Situation 


HE first really concerted effort to 
‘i remedy the automobile accident 

compensation situation nationally, 
which has been unsatisfactory in prac- 
tically every section of the country 
despite numerous systems employed in 
various. States, has been inaugurated 
by the Committee to Study Compensa- 
tion for Automobile Accidents, of which 
Arthur A. Ballantine of the New York 
City Bar is chairman. Shippen Lewis 
of the Philadelphia Bar is Director. 
Funds have been provided by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation and the work is be- 
ing conducted under the auspices of the 
Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University with 
the aid of the school of law of Yale 
University. 

The difficulties of the present sys- 
tems are as fundamental as they are 
numerous. The more obnoxious phases 
of the plans as they now stand are 
principally three, the first of which is 
the perplexities, delay, expense, uncer- 
tainty of litigation, involving the deter- 
mination of the fact of negligence and 
of the exact amount of damage. The 
second is the failure of compensation in 
many cases because the burden of proof 
rests upon the plaintiff and because of 
the financial irresponsibility of many 
defendants. The last is the economic 
loss and personal hardship resulting 
from many uncompensated accidents. 

To adjust the first of these hin- 
drances the committee is making a care- 
ful study of proposed procedural 
changes in the law such as special 
courts, trials without jury and changes 
in the burden of proof. Changes in the 
law of negligence, increasing the re- 
sponsibility of motor vehicle owners, 
have been proposed to the group, which 
is also giving thoughtful consideration 
to the compulsory liability insurance 
plan in Massachusetts and financial re- 
sponsibility laws effective in a number 
of States, and similar system in effect 
in Europe. Compulsory compensation 
insurance patterned after workmen’s 
compensation, being almost entirely un- 
tried, affords the committee a most 
difficult field for study. 

The committee is not merely working 
out a salvation for the insurance com- 
pany nor injured person but each 
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The committee will approach 
the problem realistically and pub- 
lish an impartial study of the 
question, including the number of 
accidents, benefits of injured per- 
sons, volume of accident litiga- 
tion, its cost, ete. 

The group will welcome sug- 
gestions as to procedural or sub- 
stantive remedies for the present 
situation. Lawyers have also been 
requested to acquaint the com- 
mittee as to their experiences 
with such cases and as to actual 
results in particular cases. Com- 
munications should be addressed 
to the director, Shippen Lewis, 
1031 Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











proposed remedy is considered with 
respect to the automobilist and general 
public as well. 

The committee proposes to furnish 
the basis for a full discussion of the 
problems involved and is not committed 
to any conclusions as to remedies for 
the present difficulties, although the 
final report may include such suggested 
forms of legislation as are deemed 
practicable. 

Chairman Ballantine draws a clear 
and concise picture of the present sit- 
uation in a signed article appearing in 
the current issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal, just off the press. 
He says a lawyer must tell a person 
who has been injured by an automobile, 
“perhaps you can recover something 
from the owner, possibly a large sum, 
but you can hardly hope to get anything 
through the courts for many months, 
perhaps not for two or more years. 
Your recovery in court will depend on 
many things. You must of course 
identify the car that struck you and 
its owner. You must bring a suit which 
probably will not be reached for trial 
for a considerable time. You must 
produce witnesses. You must prove 
that the accident was the fault of the 
driver of the car. You must be pre- 
pared to show that you were yourself 
entirely free from fault, for any negli- 
gence on your part will bar your re- 
covery. You must establish in open 
court the exact nature of your injuries. 
It is impossible to say what the verdict 


will be, if you get one, for that de- 
pends on how you and your case strike 
the jury, and how the particular jury 
estimates damages. When you get your 
verdict the defendant may appeal and 
it may take many months and will in- 
volve more expense to get the appeal 
disposed of. When your judgment be- 
comes final you may find that the de- 
fendant is not financially responsible, 
and hence may receive nothing. 

“Of course the defendant, or the 
company in which he may have held 
an insurance policy, may settle with 
you out of court. Such a settlement 
may be both fair and prompt relief. In 
settlements, however, the defendant is 
in the best position, for you need relief 
and need it quickly, and have the bur- 
den of proving your case in every de- 
tail, while the defendant needs nothing 
and can take his time. You will under- 
stand that of any recovery either 
through court proceedings or through 
settlement, perhaps as much as one 
half will be deducted for expenses and 
counsel fees.” 





Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries 


No. 300, being Part III of Vol. LX 
of the Journal of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, dated November, 1929, has just 
been issued. This number embraces a 
paper, “On the Classification and Dur- 
ation of Compensation Claims in the 
Mining Industry,” by R. G. Maudling, 
F. I. A., and one on “Financial Condi- 
tions in Canada as affecting Life In- 
surance,” by John Gowans Parker, 
B.A., F.I.A., F.A.1.A.; Actuarial Notes, 
by A. C. Aitken, M.A., D.Se., James I. 
Craig, M.A., A. W. Evans, F.I.A., and 
G. J. Lidstone, LL.D., F.I.A., F.A.S., 
F.R.S.E.; Legal Notes, by Robert 
Allen Bateman, B.Sc., and a paper on 
the “Occupational Mortality Investi- 
gation, 1928,” by Arthur Hunter, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.F.A., F.A.S. There 
are also several reviews of works on 
life insurance and allied subjects, and 
an index to legal notes. This number 
also contains a table of contents and an 
index to Vol. LX. Its price is $2.50 and 
it may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company. 
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Municipal Auto Liability Insurance 


The Sociological Aspect—a Government W hich 
Professes to Protect Property Is Itself a 
Sole Exception of Responsibility 





HUS far we have confined our at- 
tention to sales possibilities. The 
subject has another aspect, one of 

importance to each of us as a citizen. 
It is often stated that no group is more 
interested in civic issues than insur- 
ance men, in support of which their 
activities in local Chambers of Com- 
merce, School Boards, Trade Associa- 
tions, and similar bodies is cited. 

To thoughtfully consider this ques- 
tion of the irresponsibility of munici- 
palities in the negligent operation of 
automobiles is distinctly worth while. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote into our 
Declaration of Independence a phrase 
providing for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness for each and every 
individual citizen of the Nation. The 
Constitution of the United States sup- 
plements this with a guarantee that no 
citizen shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. 
It is apparent there was some incon- 
sistency in a government being created 
to preserve the freedom and property 
of each individual and yet making itself 
a sole exception of irresponsibility. 


Private and Government 
Activities 


It was this influence struggling for 
recognition which resulted in the dis- 
tinction between those activities which 
are private or corporate, and those 
which are governmental or sovereign. 
It was unquestionably a compromise. 
English common law could not be aban- 
doned in a day, yet the situation was 
too embarrassing to ignore. “Difficult 
cases often make bad law,” it has been 
said, and this is usually attributable to 
compromises. It is in our day that the 
change from Old England shall become 
completed. 

It is noteworthy that it is difficult 
to find a man, even among those 
charged with enforcing the present 
law, who will personally defend the 
situation. Mr. William E. Heck, chief 
State examiner of the bureau of in- 
spection and supervision of public of- 
fices of Ohio, has stated* that he per- 
sonally sees no justice in absolving 
municipalities which he regards as 





*A conversation with the writer. 
**A letter to the writer. 
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By CLayTon G. HALE 





i ipod accompanying article is 
the third of a series of four 
papers on the subject of liability 
insurance for municipal automo- 
biles, the first instalment having 
appeared in THE SPECTATOR for 
December 12. The author, Clay- 
ton G. Hale, well-known Cleve- 
land underwriter, has made an 
exhaustive study of this contro- 
versial question and the resultant 
articles contain important docu- 
mentary evidence of great value. 
At a time when it is the concen- 
sus that the insurance business 
will grow only through the dis- 
covery and cultivation of new 
lines of insurance, this research 
of Mr. Hale’s into the possibility 
of opening up a new and profit- 
able market should stir the im- 
agination of all forward-looking 
company officials and fieldmen. 
EpDITOoR’S NOTE. 











being simply large business organiza- 
tions. Of the 11,000 employees of the 
city of Cleveland, he points out, some 
are bound to be careless and some 
accidents are certain to occur; yet Mr. 
Heck officially is charged with the duty 
of preventing public funds being spent 
for liability insurance premiums and 
he has often exercised that power. 


Mr. W. E. Otto, city auditor of Col- 


umbus, Ohio, recently recommended to 
his city council that liability insur- 
ance be carried on all city vehicles to 
provide proper relief in such instances 
as a city car is at fault. He states his 
position in the following language**: 
“Your interesting communication of 
the 9th inst. at hand and I am glad to 
note that someone realizes the unfair 
attitude of city and state government 
in the matter of damages towards in- 
dividuals. 

“The City of Columbus, through its 
City Council, has repeatedly allowed 
damage claims to automobiles damaged 
by city equipment, recognizing these 
claims as ‘moral obligations.’ 

“During the past year there seemed 
to be a claim almost every week. While 
I could recognize the merits of the 





claim, at the same time the State 
Bureau of Accounting have held these 
claims to be illegal payments. In one 
outstanding case I carried the matter 
to the attorney general of Ohio who 
is now making an investigation as to 
the power of cities in recognizing ‘moral 
obligations’ of this nature through their 
legislative bodies. 

“IT feel that the city should pay 
claims if the city is at fault but these 
claims should be recognized as legal 
payments in order not to handicap the 
financial officers. 

“In a city with home rule govern- 
ment should the City Council decide 
to take out automobile insurance and 
pass an ordinance to that effect there 
is no question but what it would be 
legal and would properly dispose of 
any damage claims in the future.” 


The Contingent Fund 


The deputy controller of Detroit, 
Mich.,} states his city maintains a 
“contingent fund.” Claims are exam- 
ined by the Corporation Counsel and 
the City Council often sees fit to make 
appropriations from this fund upon 
recommendation. Street car claims pre- 
dominate, the lines being municipally 
owned, and in addition police and fire 
department cases are honored even 
where negligence is totally lacking and 
the misfortune was a “pure accident.” 
The fire chief mentioned{ a _ recent 
instance in which the driver of a fire 
truck, in an effort to cross a busy in- 
tersection, found it necessary “through 
no fault of anyone,” to swerve sharply 
to avoid some pedestrians, and pur- 
posely drove his engine into a street 
car and an automobile. The contin- 
gent fund settled the damages to these 
two vehicles. 

A member of the corporation counsel 
explained the position of that city in 
more detail. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive of a governmental function with 
profit, or a proprietary function with- 
out profit, and he feels the true legal 
distinction must lie in the matter of 
profit, in all which cases they admit 
legal responsibility. He points out that 
parks are operated without profit but 





7A conversation with the writer. 
tA conversation with the writer. 
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that a refreshment stand produces an 
incidental profit, and hence it must be 
a question of fact as to the exact er- 
yand of the automobile at the time of 
the accident. He adds their tendency 
is strongly to accept responsibility 
whether or not it is a legal obligation. 

The City of New York has its board 
of estimate. On Jan. 27, 1928, for 
example, it awarded $6,740 to Miss Inez 
Evans, who on the night of the previous 
Feb. 5, was accidently struck in the 
left ankle by a bullet fired by a police- 
man at a fleeing robber. 

A question will be raised by some as 
to what arguments are advanced by 
those favoring irresponsibility. They 
are four in number: (1) the sovereign 
can do no wrong; (2) better that one 
should suffer than that many should be 
inconvenienced; (3) it would retard 
government employees in their duties 
for fear of getting into trouble; and 
(4) it would lead to endless litigation. 

Let us answer them in their order. 
(1) We know today that the sovereign 
can do wrong, and the very devices 
now voluntarily employed by various 
cities for making awards demonstrate 
their own recognition of this. We have 
long since junked the theory of the 
divine right of kings. (2) The rights 
of the individual are as precious as 
the convenience of the mass, and the 
institution of insurance itself is an ex- 
cellent example of the many sharing 
the burdens of the few. (3) This 
might be reversed with equal merit, for 
an employee would be careful and work- 
manlike if he were not absolved in ad- 
vance. (4) The final argument seems 
based entirely upon expediency—which 
is doomed to a fall when it flies in the 
face of simple, homely justice. “After 
all is said, it seems that no really 
valid reason exists why a plaintiff who 
has been injured should not be com- 
pensated,” writes Delmar W. Dod- 
dridge in the Law Review of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (23:337 F ’25). 
“Looked at in the light of abstract 
justice, there seems to be no good 
reason why the municipality which has 
been guilty of an act for which a pri- 
vate concern would be liable, should 
not be required to compensate the in- 
jured party.” And later, referring to 
automobiles (p. 338): “On principle it 
would seem well if the distinction (be- 
tween governmental and proprietary 
functions) were abolished entirely in 
this class of cases.” 

When the second of the three Ohio 
cases discussed above was adjudicated, 
Prof. Harno of the Law School of the 
University of Illinois wrote (4 III. L. 
Q. 87), “The court is to be commended 
for this courageous decision made in 
the face of solid opposition in other 
jurisdictions as well as former decisions 
by the same court.” Unfortunately, this 
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court later went back to the old view, 
as we have seen. Later Prof. Harno 
says, “The tendency today is to hold 
municipal corporations to a stricter ac- 
countability. Fair dealing and good 
sense require it. The average 
person is acquainted with one or more 
members of the fire department; he 
knows certain police officers, and among 
his acquaintances are members of the 
city council. He attributes nothing 
sacred to these men, and he is unable 
to see any reason for granting an ex- 
emption to the city for injuries result- 
ing from the negligence of such per- 
sons. That they are engaged in a gov- 
ernmental act has no meaning to him. 
The failure of the courts to grant relief 
in these cases does not coincide with 
the social sense of justice. Here in- 
deed is an instance when the law does 
not reflect the social mind.” 

Reference has been made a number 
of times in legal literature to “the 
wellknown subtlety of distinction spon- 
sored by New York, according to which 
a city is liable if a child is struck by 
a street-cleaning cart, but not if it 
is struck by an ambulance or a fire 
engine.” 

A discussion of Alder v. Salt Lake 
City (231 Pac. 1102) closes with these 
words: “The weight of authority is un- 
doubtedly inclined to this view (non- 
liability) but there is observable a dis- 
tinct movement toward the other and 
more equitable holding.” 

The Yale Law Journal (34:1-45) 
urges that “the historical anachronism 
which enables the community, when or- 
ganized as a county or state, to escape 
subjection to the customary rules of 
law, should be repealed by a frank 
recognition of its unsoundness and in- 
justice under the present conditions,” 
and the Boston University Law Re- 
view adds (6:290-5), “Just why the 
courts should be so tenacious and con- 
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sistent in this strictness of interpreta- 
tion with regard to these statutes in 
a democratic form of government is 
hard for the layman to understand and 
difficult for the lawyer to explain.” 


County Insurance Days in 
Pennsylvania 





All Branches of Insurance Are 
Discussed at Meeting Held 
in Norristown 

PHILADELPHIA, January 20.—Leading 
insurance men from Bucks and Mont- 
gomery counties, as well as company 
officials and agents from Philadelphia, 
attended the first of the County Insur- 
ance Days being sponsored by the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, at 
the Valley Forge Hotel in Norristown 
last Friday night. Joseph D’Andrade, 
Norristown superintendent of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, was toastmaster. 

Percy W. Clark, assistant secretary 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, first speaker of the evening, 
talking on “The Adjustment of a Fire 
Loss,” explained that the adjustment 
of a fire loss meant nothing more than 
the amicable settlement between the 
company and the assured for the loss 
sustained by the latter, pointing out 
that an adjustment was a getting down 
to facts and an agreement upon the 
actual loss experienced. 

Compulsory automobile insurance 
was discussed by Ralph H. Furner, 
manager of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 
Maryland Casualty. Mr. Furner, after 
explaining the actual workings of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance bills in 
some of the states and particularly the 
experience in Massachusetts, paid trib- 
ute to the work of the insurance fed- 
erations in the various states. 
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Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 
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‘Increasing limits of liability of your automobile 
policies—what does it mean to your assured?—to 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 





Treaty and Facultative 





Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
HORACE R. WEMPLE, President 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 





SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


of Chicago, Illinois 
and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 
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BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
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SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 
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HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

310 South Michigan Avenne, Chicago, IIL 
GC. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww.H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
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We have something to offer in the 


way of a general agency that is very at- 
tractive to find with an old, conservative 
life company. It will pay anyone inter- 
ested to investigate. All communications 


confidential. 
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Iowa Association of Local Agents 
a Stabilizing Influence 


Organization Work Important Factor In Hawkeye 
State W here 641 Carriers Operate and 7,000 Fire 


Insurance Agencies Are Located 


HE Iowa Association of Insurance 

Agents, whose president, Sam T. 
Morrison, is pictured on the front 
cover of this issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
is an organization with a purpose and 
a well-defined set of principles. Since 
its membership includes practically 
every large agency in the State of 
Iowa, it has been able, in most in- 
stances, to accomplish its purposes, and 
to exert a very powerful influence for 
the good of the agents enrolled under 
its banner. 

Perhaps the most important single 
objective of the Iowa Association of 
Insurance Agents at the present time 
is to secure the enactment of an agents’ 
qualification law. A multiplicity of 
agents has brought about an unsettled 
condition in many parts of the country 
but the situation existing in Iowa is 
acutely in need of reform. Iowa is a 
State of small cities and is one of the 
important insurance centers of Amer- 
ica. There are no less than 7000 fire 
insurance agencies in the State and 
641 fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies operating within its borders. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is 
easy to understand why competition is 
keen, commission problems rampant, 
and how a stabilizing force like the 
Iowa Association of Insurance Agents 
has a lot of work cut out for itself. 
Although previous attempts to pass 
a qualification law, which is certain to 
alleviate the situation to a large ex- 
tent, have not been crowned with suc- 
cess, it has only served to redouble 
the efforts of President Morrison and 
his official cabinet on behalf of the 
measure and they are confident of their 
next campaign meeting with success. 

Secretive contingent commission con- 
tracts have made their appearance in 
Iowa, and the Association is prepared 
to do its part in abating an evil which, 
incidentally, is hurting the old, reliable 
companies. President Morrison takes 
the position that if the stock companies 
will cooperate with the Association in 
its efforts to get an agents’ qualifica- 
tion law passed and in other measures 
on its program which are for the good 
of the business generally, the Associa- 
tion, in turn, is in a position to render 
the companies material help in solving 
a number of their local problems. 

The Iowa Association is a wide- 
awake and hard working body that has 
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frequently shown its strength. It suc- 
ceeded in putting a halt to the slashing 
and rebating on contract bonds, a prac- 
tice that flourished in Iowa for a while, 
and the executive committee is now 
making an effort to get all the State 
road bonds written through Iowa 
agents. 

An extensive membership campaign 
has been planned for 1930; the Asso- 
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ciation plans not merely to increase its 
membership but to double it and to 
effect a closer bond among those agents 
already on its rolls. 

In addition to President Morrison the 
officers are Fred W. Colvin of Sioux 


City, vice-president, and William J. 
Holland of Iowa City, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Howard Burleson of Cedar Rapids; 
W. J. Carter, Fort Dodge; A. J. Verran, 
Des Moines, and John Hynes of Daven- 
port. 

Beverly B. Hobbs of Keokuk is chair- 
man of the legislative committee; Clyde 
H. Kissick of Albia is chairman of the 
membership committee, and John P. 
Montrose of Des Moines heads the fire 
prevention committee. 











“Drifting Days Are Over’’ 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 21.—“The 
time when men could drift into the in- 
surance business without any special 
fitness for it has long since passed and 
it is going to be more and more difficult 
to get an insurance agency contract in 
the future,” said Colonel Howard P. 
Dunham, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut, and president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, speaking at the banquet 
held here tonight in connection with the 
annual observance of Indiana Insurance 
Day. 

“Insurance companies are picking 
persons to represent them in the field 
with greater care than ever and train- 
ing them for the task of selling insur- 
ance intelligently,” said Colonel Dun- 
ham. “Incompetent insurance agents 
constitute a serious economic waste and 
the realization of this fact by the insur- 
ance business is making it more and 
more difficult for drifters who have 
failed in other fields to become insur- 
ance salesmen. The time will soon 
come when it will be a high privilege 
to sell insurance and only the fittest 
will be chosen,” he declared. 

“So vast are the changes taking place 
in the insurance business that an agent 
who is not alert, who is not a keen stu- 
dent of the business, who does not keep 
step with the times, will find himself 
outdistanced,” Colonel Dunham said. 

“It has been pointed out that insur- 
ance is more and more approaching the 
status of a profession,” he declared. 
“This is a recognition of the fact that 
insurance is more than just a business. 
An insurance agent who does not ap- 
preciate the fundamental beneficence of 
insurance, who merely thinks in terms 


of premiums and commissions, is un- 
worthy of the high calling of insurance 
salesmanship. 

“The beneficent nature of insurance 
is known to millions of people from ac- 
tual experience. It touches life at its 
most dramatic points. 

“Insurance companies receive, but 
they also give. Untold millions have 
been given by the insurance companies 
of the country to promote public wel- 
fare. We are all familiar with the 
contributions they annually make to 
campaigns for improvement in public 
health, to save and prolong life and to 
save property from fire, to eliminate 
accidents in factories and homes. True, 
they stand to profit eventually if the 
public health is improved and safe- 
guarded, if fires and accidents are pre- 
vented, but the fact remains that the 
outlay of millions of dollars by the in- 
surance companies is purely voluntary 
and is primarily for the public good. 

“An insurance agent has a mission 
that transcends the mere business of 
collecting premiums and commissions. 
He should be a messenger of thrift, a 
harbinger of security. He should edu- 
cate the public against gambling, for 
insurance eliminates the element of 
chance from life to a great extent. I 
could tell you from personal experience 
of families who look to insurance 
agents for advice and counsel much as 
people go to their bankers to aid them 
in solving their financial problems. In 
small communities he is a figure of im- 
portance. A good insurance agent can 
help a client in many ways. But he 
must be thoroughly informed concern- 
ing insurance and its possibilities. 
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STANDARD FORGERY BONDS 


“WE ARE VERY MUCH PLEASED” 


We acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 16, inclosing your 
check in payment of forgery loss on bond issued by your Company. 

This loss was reported by us on the 13th of May, was immediate- 
ly investigated by a representative of your Company, and draft left 
your office three days later. We are very much pleased with your 
promptness in settling this claim, and wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation. 

Very truly yours, 


J. F. Tucker, Treasurer, 


Merchants Mutual Casualty Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance 
of first importance to every conservatively managed business 
house, in this day of transacting business by check. 


The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General 
Indemnity Corporation of America provides complete cover- 
age. It indemnifies the assured and his bank against mone- 
tary loss through fraud in connection with any check, draft, 
note, or any other written promise, order, or direction to 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in New York State, 1914 


Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 
LOCAL AGENTS AND BROKERS PROTECTED 


pay a sum in money bearing the assured’s signature or 
purported signature. This includes forgery of signature or 
endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee-name, 
etc. 


Substantial 
Credits to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, 
users of approved check-writing instruments and / or ap- 
proved safety checks are entitled to reductions from 5% 
to 60% from standard premium rates. 

To users of such equipment, the premium, less credits, 
will be found so low that a single experience of loss in 
a business lifetime would doubtless make this a profitable 
insurance investment. 


Write for schedule of reductions 
naming the type of check-writer 
and brand of safety paper used. 


New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 























WorKING with its agents in building a 
closely-knit, efficient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company con- 
tinues an uninterrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settlement of claims 
is productive of a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and assureds. 


Through the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, you can write fire, automobile, tornado 
and allied lines, in addition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - : MARYLAND 





ALLIED COMPANY 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 








Those Agents 


who want co-operation in 
preference to conversation are 
invited to turn the microscope 
on the why of our progress. 








Pennsylvania Surety 
Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph W. Ward, President 
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Protection for Bank 
Stockholders Asked 


Would Have Insurance as 
Substitute for Double 
Liability Law 


Bill Is Introduced 


Provides That National Banks 
Carry Coverage for Benefit 
of Creditors 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Insurance of 
national banks as a substitute for the 
stockholders’ double liability law now 
in force is sought by Representative 
Stevenson of South Carolina in a bill 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives Jan. 15. 

Stockholders in national banks now 
are liable for double the amount of 
their investment in the event of losses 
by the bank. Representative Stevenson 
would remove this liability without re- 
ducing the protection to the banks’ 
creditors by substituting insurance poli- 
cies, which could be taken out with any 
company. 

The bill provides that “all national 
banks chartered after July 1, 1930, 
shall carry insurance for the benefit of 
their creditors against loss to an 
amount equal to the amount of their 
capital stock which shall be in lieu of 
all stockholders’ double liability, and 
any national banks theretofore organ- 
ized may relieve their stockholders of 
their said double liability by taking out 
such insurance and maintaining the 
same and all such banks shall adopt 
such measure on or before July 1, 1935, 
and carry such insurance in lieu of the 
said double liability.” 

It is provided that insurance policies 
shall be examined by the bank exam- 
iners when making their examinations, 
and whenever any bank fails to carry 
the insurance the comptroller shall 
close and liquidate it as in the case of 
insolvent banks. The amount of the 
policy and the name of the writing com- 
pany shall be shown on all reports of 
condition of the banks. 

Enactment of the legislation would 
open an important field to the insur- 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
WITH TRAVELERS 


William Brosmith, Vice-President and 
General Counsel, The Travelers Insurance 
Company 


Travelers Officials’ Anniversary 
Three home office officials of the 


- Travelers just recently observed anni- 


versaries of their service with the com- 
pany covering a total of eight-five 
years. They were William Brosmith, 
vice-president and general counsel, who 
on Jan. 15 completed thirty-five years 
of service; Jesse W. Randall, secretary 
of the casualty department, whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary was on Jan. 
14, and Howard R. Sullivan, assistant 
manager of the casualty claim depart- 
ment, whose twenty-fifth anniversary 
was on Jan. 16. 


United Insurance Company 

The United Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has secured, by purchase 
from the Inter-Ocean Casualty Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, its weekly indus- 
trial accident and health business in 
Ohio and Michigan. 








ance industry. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1929 there were 7536 national 
banks with a total capital of $1,627,- 
375,000. 


W ould Halt Bargaining 
Over Compensation 


Utah Commission Working 
on Amendment to 
Workmen’s Law 


Fight Court Decision 


Industrial Board Endeavors to 
Stop Private Settlements by 
Injured Employees 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH.—The At- 
torney General and the members of 
the Utah Industrial Commission are 
working on an amendment to the Utah 
Workmen’s Compensation law which 
will be presented to the legislature with 
the view of preventing any bargaining 
over compensation between employers 
or their insurance carriers and injured 
employees or their dependents. The Su- 
preme Court of Utah recently handed 
down a decision in which it was ruled 
that there is nothing in the Utah 
Workmen’s Compensation law to pre- 
vent the private settlement of claims 
even after the matter has been taken 
up by the Industrial Commission. It 
was held that the section of the law 
taking away the right of an injured 
employee or his dependents to waive 
his right to compensation did not pre- 
vent a private settlement and the 
acceptance of any sum agreed upon 
with or without the approval of the 
Commission, unless the state, “under 
proper exercise of its police power, has 
circumscribed or prohibited it.” 

Members of the Industrial Commis- 
sion regard the decision as striking at 
the very heart of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law of the state and have 
declared their intention to offer amend- 
ments to the law at the earliest op- 
portunity. 


West American Commercial 


The entire slate of officers of the 
West American Commercial Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, an automobile 
insurance carrier operating in Cali- 
fornia only, was re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization. The 
annual report shows gross premiums 
of $2,154,223. 
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PACIFIC INDEMNITY COMPANY 


LEE A. PHILLIPS, President 


— 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1929 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .$2,316,045.65 
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NE BOE. co sss oa wseewn 980,367.00 PENSE 2. cece cece eee ee eeeeeeees 987,164.00 
ES ae 2,100,451.99 Reserve for Taxes ............++- 199,020.00 
Oe ae ee ae 589,107.03 Reserve for Commissions, Expenses 
Cash in Banks and Office ........ 307,245.38 and other Liabilities .......... 314,824.94 
Premiums in Course of Collection Capital ............ $1,500,000.00 

(Not Overdue) ............... 1,250,911.40 Surplus ............ 1,984,603.39 
Due from Reinsuring Companies. . 98,367.47 
Aecrued Interest ............00. 78,157.71 


900.00 SurPLus TO PoLicYHOLDERS . .$3,484,603.39 


eereereerees 











TotaL ApMiTTED Assets ...$7,301,657.98 Tora LIABILITIES ....... $7,301,657.98 





December 31, December 31, 


1928 1929 INCREASE 
Gross Premiums Written .$6,404,786.12 $7,604,952.51 $1,200,166.39 
Net Premiums Written... 3,948,010.53 5,110,513.25 1,162,502.72 
Admitted Assets........ 6,226,349.68 7,301,657.98 1,075,308.30 
ee re ee 3,001,210.66 3,817,054.59 815,843.93 
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Fallacy of Personal Surety Is Seen 
In Recent Illinois Bank Crash 


Only $10,000 of More Than $2,000,000 Loss 
Was Protected by Surety Company 
Bonds in Urbana Disaster 


The fallacy of personal surety is 
vividly illustrated in the recent Ur- 
bana, IIl., bank failure where all but 
$10,000 of the bonds covering the $2,- 
000,000 loss were held by private citi- 
zens of the community. 

The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York utilizes this sad 
story aS an argument for surety by 
bonding companies “whose business it 
is to act as surety.” The Great Amer- 
ican has released to its agents in 
printed form a reprint of an editorial 
on the great loss which was published 
in the Urbana (Ill.) Daily Courier. 
It is a strong argument. The edi- 
torial follows: 


Urbana is going to learn one lesson 
from the failure of the Urbana Bank- 
ing Company which it will not forget 
in a generation or more. 

No individual, or group of individ- 
uals should in the future consent to act 
as guarantors or go on the bond of any 
one about to assume a position of trust, 
where the handling of money is in- 
volved. 

In the first place it isn’t fair to ask 
them, and in the second place they have 
no business consenting even if they are 
asked. 

Fundamentally it is wrong for a per- 
son to have to pay for another per- 
son’s obligations, where he had no 
share in the management, and no pos- 
sibility of reaping any profit out of the 
transaction. 

Every one knows that it is poor busi- 
ness to indorse another man’s note, yet 
those who know better, and never in- 
tend to do so, find themselves weaken- 
ing when the matter is presented in a 
concrete form; and against their own 
good judgment agree to become a pos- 
sible sacrifice for’ another’s advantage. 

It is a common practice that the 
treasurer among such organizations as 
the county, the city, the school board, 
the lodges, the churches, and numerous 
other groups, to elect a treasurer and 
then require him to get his friends to 
go on his bond. 

It is a most unfair practice, utterly 
unjustified, and should be made illegal. 

It is not right that one should be 
asked to risk whatever means he has, 
to go to make up a deficit not of his 
own creating, and wherein he had not 
the slightest expectation of obtaining a 
profit. 

_ Time was, before the days of bond- 
ing companies, when a person en- 
trusted with the money affairs of oth- 
ers, was compelled to look to his 
friends to act as sureties, but such is 
no longer the case. There are any 
number of professional bonding houses 
who make a business of guaranteeing 
the integrity of funds entrusted to a 
treasurer, to whom application should 
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be made wherever a case arises where 
a bond appears necessary or desirable. 

It is not in the public interest that 
N. A. Riley should lose what property 
he has accumulated to make good a 
shortage which some one else has cre- 
ated. It is not right that the men who 
went on the Urbana Banking Com- 
pany’s bond should have to make good 
out of their own limited means the 
money that the county had in the Ur- 
bana Banking Company when it closed 
its doors. 

The community cannot afford to see 
these honest and true men stripped of 
their property to make good the crim- 
inality of some one else. 

If N. A. Riley had misused the funds 
entrusted to his care his duty to make 
full restitution to the extent of his 
ability is unquestioned, but when an- 
other, without his knowledge, used that 
money for his own personal affairs, it 
is small satisfaction to the community 
to make a pauper out of a highly re- 
spected citizen who has served his 
community with fidelity and integrity 
for several score of vears. 

It is not going to do this community 
any good to have a half dozen business 
men bankrupted to make good the 
shortage created by some one they 
trusted, just as the community itself 
trusted. If these men made an error 
in giving faith which proved to be un- 
founded, the community is guilty 
equally, and it should bear a part of 
the burden along with those who also 
are the unfortunate victims of an un- 
expected and unforeseen calamity. 

The Courier has no plea for those 
who have, with their eyes open, chosen 
the crooked path. But it does feel that 
those who were innocent of offense, 
and themselves the souls of honor, 
should not be crucified for the faults 
of another. 











Income 
Guaranty Company 


Assets over $250,000.00 
Claims Paid over $1,455,000.00 


Personal income coverage Exclusively 


Line includes “Progressive Dividend,” 
the most attractive yet, and snappiest 
non-cancellable policies on the market. 


A few splendid opportunities 
await District Managers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia territory. 


John G. Malmberg 
President 
Income Building South Bend, Ind. 
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J. R. Shields Named Head of 
Independent Bonding 


John R. Shields was recently elected 
president of the Independent Bonding 
and Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the organiza- 
tion. He succeeds the late Judge Rob- 
ert S. Hudspeth who died in November. 
Mr. Shields, who was formerly vice- 
president and general manager, con- 
tinues as general manager. 


Casualty Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees 


The Spectator Company, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

This will acknowledge your letter of 
January 8, regarding your newly pub- 
lished book, Casualty Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees. I find that we have 
already purchased one of these books 
and it is a real storehouse of informa- 
tion and will fill a long felt need. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. POWELL, Vice-President, 
Georgia Casualty Company, 
Newark, N. J 


Penn General Officers 


The Penn General Casualty Com- 
pany of Philadelphia which began busi- 
ness two weeks ago is officered by the 
following: Harry Boulton, president, 
was the former president of the Ameri- 
can Reinsurance Company and also of 
the Pennsylvania Bituminous; Joseph 
V. Gosline, vice-president, was former- 
ly with the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania as a deputy in the com- 
pensation division and for the past 
three years has been manager of the 
compensation department of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Maryland Casual- 
ty, resigning as of January; State 
Senator H. B. Scott, treasurer, was 
former secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bituminous; W. B. Athey, secretary, 
was former secretary of the American 
Reinsurance; George Scott, ass’t treas- 
urer, and Alexander McArthur, gener- 
al manager, manager of the automobile 
department of the Philadelphia office 
of the Maryland Casualty since 1918, 
and resigning as of January. 








It is possible that a recent decision 
of the supreme court will make the 
funds of the school board and the 
county preferred claims. If this be 
true then neither the county nor the 
schools will lose their funds; but 
whether this be so or not, it is in- 
finitely unfair to push to bankruptcy 
those who were trying to serve their 
community. 

One thing ought to be sure. There 
should be no more requests in this 
community for any person to guaran- 
tee or go surety for another. That day 
is past. It has ruined too many fine 
business men, blameless of any wrong 
doing. 

We'll sign no more bonds for any one. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 















































































EARLY RETURNS OF CASUALTY COMPANIES 


The following figures from the statements of casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance companies, covering the year 1929, have been compiled from 


returns made direct to the ‘“‘Spectator’’: 


Total 
Admitted 

Capital Assets Net Total 
Stock January l, Net Premiums Total Losses Dividends Expenses Disburse- 

Name and Location of Company Paid In 1930 Surplus Written Income Paid Paid Paid ments 
Atlantic Guaranty & Title, Atlantic City............ 275,100 1,166,890 SEG5TP sce ses 151,587 30,059 12,732 108,236 151,027 
Central Mutual Hail & Cyclone, Hortonsville......... Mutual 22,886 ree 67,854 NS 7 ir ae 22,045 44,969 
Sy “ER ORRIN oy on 001s 410 6ib.0-0 0910 0106-4859 90% Mutual 122,068 5,735 113,636 121,025 cio.) 2 —_ oe 9,497 126,760 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbusf................65. 500,000 16,704,544 1,059,026 340,348 45,804,496 ok ae 93,367,872 %3,535,797 
Bauttable Teast. Co... WEMIMGION. ....0...cccccsccesec ERR OO SEOs ee) aeces 00 KRRROS 80 oheea.  sencde aes “Alpesan 
Farmers Auto Ins. Association, Pekin............... Mutual 119,636 94,564 67,660 88,291 8, ae 28,981 68,757 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Stevens Point........... Mutual 3,459,731 687,965 3,252,140 ,398,190 934,447 772,078 953,671 2,686,994 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka...........cceccseeee 318,250 575,485 177,956 88,126 116,360 38,812 19,095 33,756 91,663 
ee eS errr errr rrr 300,000 4,556,895  %164,070 69,550 72,427 Ay tf 33,579 63,375 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans]............seee0+ 1,000,000 22,877,734 1,216,670 155,412 215,223 OE ee 124,680 226,520 
Travelers Health Association, Omaha................ Assessment 469,968 422,459 726,380 754,083 DOEGRG sissies 151,266 702,974 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas................00. 110,000 131,863 8,982  °189,242 1234,702 | re 164,575 228,835 
World Mutual Health & Accident................6... Mutual 11,537 8,640 50,541 50,963 Ce e 33,557 50,361 
+Premiums and losses are for the accident and health branch only; capital, assets and surplus include the life branch. “ Includes life department, 


> Exclusive of $103,000 special funds set aside. 


¢ Gross premium income. 








“Includes $40,000 surplus paid in. 





Texas Court Affirms 
“Accidental” Death 


Infection from Tooth Extraction 
Is Mishap Within Meaning 
of Policy Benefits 

AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 24.—Infection 
resulting from the extraction of a tooth 
and causing death is “accidental” with- 
in the meaning of the benefits of an 
accident policy, according to an opin- 
ion just rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Texas, in affirming the case 
of the International Travelers’ Assur- 
ance Co., of Dallas vs. W. H. Francis, 
guardian for Marvin Lee, appealed 
from the District Court at Dallas. 

Lee had a. wisdom tooth extracted 
and later infection set in, which caused 
his death. The company claimed that 
this was not an accidental death. 

It was further held by the Supreme 
Court that the by-laws of an insurance 
company or organization in contraven- 
tion of the terms of the insurance 
policy can not be used to defeat the 
policy contract nor to void the statutes 
of the state vesting liability under in- 
surance policies. 


Frank M. Whitney Is Elected 
Head of Utah Association 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Utah Surety and 
Casualty Association, Frank M. Whit- 
ney, manager of the surety and casual- 
ty department of Heber J. Grant & 
Co., Salt Lake City, general agents for 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity, 
was elected president for the present 
year. He succeeds Frank B. Ham- 
mond, until a few months ago local 
manager for the American Surety and 
now covering a wider territory for that 
company with headquarters on the 
Pacific Coast. W. D. Habbish, acting 
local manager for the American Sure- 
ty, was elected vice-president, and H. 
O. Snow, Central Trust Company, 
Etna representatives, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Creditors’ Losses Through 
Bankruptcies Heavy 


NEw YorkK.—General creditors lost 
about $30,000,000 more through bank- 
ruptcies last year than during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, and got back less on 
each dollar of their claims, according 
to an analysis of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, unsecured creditors lost $610,- 
804,811 through bankruptcies, while 
their losses during the previous year 
were $580,950,615. During the last 
fiscal year they received only $5.53 of 
every $100 owed them by bankrupts, 
while during the previous year they re- 
ceived $6.31. The decrease from the 
1928 figure amounts to 12.3 per cent. 
Secured creditors fared proportionately 
better than during the previous year. 

Total bad debts losses resulting 
from the year’s 57,039 bankruptcies 
amounted to $817,282,301. This figure 
compares with total bad debt losses of 

762,577,888 due to bankruptcies during 
the previous fiscal year. 


Baltimore Trafic Laws Enforce- 
ment Rigid 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 18.—Only 1 per 
cent of Baltimore traffic violators es- 
cape punishment, and this is a far 
smaller average than sidestepped the 
law in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Columbus. 

Theodore W. Kolbe, director of De- 
troit’s new traffic violation bureau, who 
is studying traffic courts in various 
cities before opening the Detroit bureau 
this month, learned of Baltimore’s effi- 
cient system this week. 

Kolbe expressed amazement and said: 

“Why, that is a wonderful average. 
In Chicago it is not unusual for the 
man who gets a traffic tag to tear it up 
and go on his way.” 

Detroit’s new bureau will permit of 
violators paying their fines without 
appearing before the judge, if they 
admit their guilt, he said. 








Employers’ Group Names 
Two Superintendents 


Albert C. Ballard and Russell A. 
Wylde Head Reinsurance 
and Forms Departments 


Edward C. Stone, United States 
Manager of The Employers’ Liability 
and president of the American Em- 
ployers’ and The Employers’ Fire an- 
nounced today appointments of Albert 
C. Ballard as Superintendent of the 
Reinsurance Department for The Em- 
ployers’ Group and Russell A. Wylde 
as Superintendent of the Forms De- 
partment. 

The two new departments were 
formerly under the head of James W. 
Blackham, Superintendent of the Ex- 
pense Control Department. An increas- 
ing amount of work in connection with 
the expense control brought about these 
changes. 

Mr. Stone announced that there 
would be no special Golden Jubilee 
policies issued in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the _ world’s 
pioneer in liability insurance. ‘“Al- 
though some other companies have 
seen fit to issue special anniversary 
policies,” said Mr. Stone, “it is our 
belief that the present policy contracts 
of The Employers’ Group for practi- 
cally every kind of insurance except 
life, including fidelity and surety bonds, 
adequately meet the needs of the in- 
suring public.” 


53 Per Cent of Prison Inmates 
Are Burglars 


Facts disclosed by the reports of 
wardens and superintendents of State 
penal institutions gathered by the 
Travelers Indemnity Company show 
that out of more than 67,000 inmates in 
57 penitentiaries, prisons and reforma- 
tories throughout the country, nearly 
36,000, or 53 per cent have been sen- 
tenced on charges of burglary, robbery, 
theft and larceny and more serious 
crimes resulting from such violations. 
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Executive’s Death 
Brings Receivership 





Great Eastern Casualty Co. 
Stockholders Allege Big 
Shortage 





President Died in. Crash 





Head of Fire Financial Concerns 
Had Varied Career in 


Business 


Receivers were appointed to investi- 
gate the affairs of the Great Eastern 
Casualty Company of Newark, N. J., 
on Tuesday of this week after stock- 
holders had charged a quarter of a 
million dollars shortage in the com- 
pany’s accounts. This development 
followed on the heels of last week-end’s 
news account of the airplane crash in 
Florida which resulted in the death of 
Emanuel S. Margulies, thirty-two-year- 
old president of the company. 

The Great Eastern Casualty Com- 
pany was organized by President Mar- 
gulies and began business last Septem- 
ber with $150,000 paid-in capital and 
$150,000 surplus. According to the de- 
velopments immediately prior to the 
approval of the trusteeship the only 
remaining assets of the company con- 
sisted of $51,000 in bonds filed with the 
State Department of Banking and In- 
surance and a little over five hundred 
dollars in cash deposited in a Newark 
bank. 

Receivers were appointed on petition 
by Samuel M. Hollander, counsel for 
Mrs. Harriette C. Reid, owner of over 
100 shares of the company’s stock. Pre- 
liminary hearing was held before Vice 
Counsellor Fallon of Hoboken, and the 
following trustees were named: Meyer 
E. Ruback, attorney of Newark and 
Henry Franck, real estate business in 
Orange, N. J. Hearing was held be- 
fore Vice Counsellor Church in Newark 
on the following day to show cause 
why the receivership should not be 
made permanent. 


The private safe in the home of the 
late president of the company was 
searched at the instigation of stock- 
holders of the company but nothing 
except personal belongings was dis- 
covered. A batch of securities, which 
stockholders had removed from bank 
vaults, were found to be worth little or 
nothing. 

Irregularities in the transfer of com- 
pany funds to his own name were 
charged against the late casualty exec- 
utive by stockholders. One such trans- 
action cited involved an amount of 
$40,000 and was alleged to have occur- 
red last September. 
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Henry Livesey, secretary of the Great 
Eastern, was the only other officer of 
the company, and he testified that the 
president had full power to handle the 
financial matters of the business with 
no other signature required on checks. 

Emanuel E. Margulies was the execu- 
tive head of four other concerns oper- 
ating in and around Newark. These 
companies are the following: New 
Jersey Realty Company; New Jersey 
Mortgage Corporation; Marpol Air- 
ways Corporation and the Zender In- 
vestment Corporation. 

He died following a crash from 800 
feet altitude near Jacksonville, having 
wrecked the ship, according to his 
pilot, by “freezing” the controls. He 
had flown there from Newark in his 
own plane in company with his pilot. 
The former insurance head is reported 
to have had an extensive police record 
on charges preferred during his youth 
and early twenties, but appears to have 
been successful in having such charges 
either disproved or dismissed, as no 
conviction was reported against him. 





Egyptian Mutual Auto Company 
Organized 


The Insurance Department of the 
State of Illinois reports the organiza- 
tion of the Egyptian Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Salem, IIl., 
to write automobile insurance. 








Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 


$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Central Surety Never 
Affiliated 


Not Involved in Financial 
Tangles Left by the Late 
Col. Fleming 








Companies Operated 
Separately 





Affairs of Indemnity Company of 
North America Now Being 
Investigated 


Despite the fact that Col. Fred W. 
Fleming was president of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, coincident with his acqui- 
sition of the Idemnity Company of 
America of St. Louis, there was 
no other connection between the two 
companies. 

Colonel Fleming who died last No- 
vember had a long and_ successful 
career and was highly respected be- 
cause of his business acumen. He was 
prominent in the upbuilding of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company; 
his work as receiver of the Kansas 
City Railway Companies from 1921 to 
1926 won him wide praise, and in other 
activities, including that of manager of 
Federal Reserve Bank in Kansas City 
and as President and organizer of the 
Central Surety, he showed unusual 
ability. 

It is unfortunate that following his 
death, threats of suits against the 
Fleming estate have brought a cloud 
to his reputation. With no chance for 
a personal defense, interpretation of 
his acts may be variously made. 

It is undeniable that when the affairs 
of the Indemnity Company of North 
America were taken in hand by Colonel 
Fleming, that the St. Louis company 
was faced with receivership proceed- 
ings. It is further a fact that follow- 
ing the acquisition of the company by 
Colonel Fleming, that the company was 
able to furnish a financial statement 
accepted by the Missouri Insurance 
Department. No one can deny but that 
the past record of Colonel Fleming 
would indicate the involved affairs of 
the company could have _ been 
straightened out by him and that 
through his ability it would have been 
a money-making venture for the new 
stockholders. Without his genius at 
reorganization unquestionably the ven- 
ture would not, on its face, appear as 
profitable. 

The tangled affairs of the Indemnity 
Company of North America are at the 
present time being investigated by the 
Missouri Insurance Department and 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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The Penn Mutual 
Hundred Million Club 


Second Week of the Experiment 


As announced last week, in this space we are publish- 
ing the results of an experiment. J. Elliott Hall, New 
York City; Frank H. Davis, Denver; John A. Steven- 
son, Philadelphia; Alexander FE. Patterson, Chicago ; 
E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg; Holgar J. Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh ;—these comprise our HUNDRED MILLION 
CLUB, their combined agencies’ production exceeding 
that figure annually. These leaders left their offices 
January 1 to accompany President William A. Law and 
Vice-president Hugh D. Hart to a series of General 
Agents’ Conferences which will last until the end of the 


month. 

THE EXPERIMENT: Can a _highly-organized 
PENN MUTUAL Agency not merely maintain, but 
also healthily increase, production during a month’s 
absence of its chief? Last week we gave you the record 
of patd-for new business for January 1-10. Below you 


will find it for January 1-17. The figures are “official” 


and the comparison is with the same period of 1929 :— 


Gain Loss 
Per Cent Per Cent 

J. Elliott Hall 10.42 
Frank H. avis 267.54 
John A. Stevenson oe Ay 
Alexander E. Patterson 31.48 
E. R. Eckenrode 274.16 
Holgar J. Johnson 280.46 


The Third Report “will appear next week. 
Bona fide figures—no fancy engineering! 
































Maryland ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


























through the eye. 


holders out of Prospects. 


sales demonstrations. 


The Need for Life Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance 
Programs 
Life Insurance as an Investment 
Income Insurance 





CHICAGO 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR ON 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 





IT VISUALIZES 


Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 


This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 


Business Insurance 
Educational Insurance 

Retirement Income 
Insurance for Young Men 
Insurance for Farmers 


CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





NEW YORK 























‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 








KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 











































WE WANT MEN in 

—men who are self- 
confident— OHIO ie 

—men who are mor- INDIAN 
ally dependable— Ak op af 
—men who are finan- WEST VIRGINIA 
cially responsible— PENNSYLVANIA 
—men who are anx- TEXAS 
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basis Agencies. IOWA 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT Tell 1 ete cae 

ta 
THE gate LIF  .. URANCE 
COMPANY. ATE MIFEC tiimbus, Obie Gret_ letter — Time 
is Money. 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
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back if you 
don’t profit. 


company after 






O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 


reading 


Walter Cluff’s new book 
Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 


on 


Life 


come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 


ences and experiments of 
many years 
direction of thousands of 


educational 


life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 


best 


life 


insurance 


sales manual ever devel- 


oped. 
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“Wrecking” in Accident 
Policies Is Scored 





Nebraska Department Says Word 
Is Uncertain and Indefinite 
and Must Have Rider 


Riders interpreting the words “by 
wreckage of,’ contained in accident in- 
surance policies issued in Nebraska, 
must be attached to the covers, accord- 
ing to an order of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Lloyd Dort. His order issued to 
all accident and health insurance com- 
panies reads: 

“Whereas it appears that some in- 
surance companies in Nebraska are 
writing policies of accident insurance 
referring to contingencies therein as 
occurring “by the wrecking of” or sub- 
stantially the same language, and 
whereas thereby the insurance contract 
is indefinite and uncertain: 

“It is therefore now ordered that 
riders be attached to said policies in- 
terpreting said quoted language and 
providing the specific and definite facts 
constituting “wrecking” and the excep- 
tions to the contingency; and that af- 
ter the present supply of forms with 
use of riders has been exhausted, that 
the new supply of forms comply here- 
with without the rider herein provided 


for.”’ 


Utilities Mutual 


Utilities Mutual Insurance Company 
for New York City, which added the 
writing of automobile and public liabil- 
ity to its workmen’s compensation 
facilities some five years ago, is dis- 
continuing its liability lines. All risks 
on its books will be continued to expira- 
tion but will not be renewed. The com- 
pany proposes to continue writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 





Central Surety Not 
Affiliated 
(Concluded from page 48) 


the rights of its policyholders will be 
adequately cared for by that Depart- 
ment. In the meantime, pending a 
settling of the controversy, it accom- 
plishes nothing to besmear the reputa- 
tion of the late Colonel Fleming. 

It is of course gratifying to the 
friends of the Central Surety and 
Insurance Company to know that that 
company has no connection with the 
Indemnity Company of St. Louis, a 
fact which was announced at the time 
of the acquisition of the latter company 
by Colonel Fleming. The Central Sur- 
ety has a successful year with increases 
in all of the important items in its 
statement and under its new President, 
Dennis Hudson, should further progress 
and expand in 1930. 
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Big Gains Made by Pacific 
Indemnity Company 


One of the earliest statements issued 
this year, covering the operations of 
1929, is that of the Pacific Indemnity 
Company, of Los Angeles, Cal. This 
company makes a remarkably good 
showing, having increased its gross 
premiums more than $1,200,000 and 
its net premiums written by nearly the 
same amount, while its assets grew to 
the extent of $1,075,000 and its re- 
serves were increased by over $815,000. 
It closed the year with admitted assets 
of $7,301,658 and a surplus to policy 
holders of $3,484,603, including $1,- 
500,000 capital. Its unearned premium 
reserve at the end of 1929 was $2,- 
316,046 and its total reserves were $3,- 
817,055. The officers of this progres- 
sive company are: Lee A. Phillips, 
president; O. Rey Rule, executive vice- 
president; M. R. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; H. E. 
Wood, vice-president and manager, fi- 
delity and surety department; Preston 
Hotchkis, vice-president and treasurer; 
Eugene L. Stockwell, vice-president and 
counsel; James E. McInerny, secretary; 
Frank E. Wright, assistant treasurer 
and comptroller; N. E. Anderson, as- 
sistant secretary; F. J. Butcher, as- 
sistant secretary. 


Philadelphia Casualty Group 
Executives Meet 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Philadelphia, Martin J. O’Brien, res- 
ident manager of the Fidelity and 
Casualty, was elected a member of the 
association and chairman of the bur- 
glary committee, and Samuel Carr, 
resident manager of the Standard Ac- 
cident, was elected a member of the 
association and made chairman of the 
Law and Legislative Committee. 
J. V. Williams was elected vice-presi- 
ident of the association in place of 
George V. Smith, resigned. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 30.—The 
Title Insurance Company, of Mobile, 
Ala., has elected the following board 
of directors: J. B. Dortch, H. Austill 
Pharr, J. F. MecGowin, E. J. Buck, 
Stewart Brooks, Gessner T. McCorvey, 
Alfred L. Staples, J. W. Goodloe, C. C. 
Lowder, Wm. B. Taylor and John T. 
Cochrane. ; 













“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 

















1930 


1880 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 


in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affli- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 














Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


Boston, Mass. 


110 Milk Street 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 


The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 







































LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La 
Representing 


Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 
be of New Nd of New Hartford 
Automobile of National Liberty yo Bg aaa 
Hartford of New York asualty VO 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
gg of —_ of Amer- 
National Union New York 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 






































Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 











- JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street | 









New York 









































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


ete 











ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
































WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN - 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 





PHILADELPHIA 








THE BOURSE 















































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. || 
Consulting Actuary 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 














Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable new _ salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienc 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 


The chapter titles are: 

PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 

Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 






PaO 












proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile eir Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 


Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 
Goal Path 

Keeping Old Con- Ceeneentes Insur- 
tracts Bright 

Cracking Some Hard Pg Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
eng a giro: | experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 

MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 

Associate, Actuarial Society of * amertes. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





















SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 

















ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Liability of 

Automobile Users 

for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


















PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 « «se BIS 100 “* . 30.00 







The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Employers’ Liability Golden Jubilee 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Liability Insurance and Lon- 
don Carrier’s Birthday Observed by United 


States Branch 


Reporting the fiftieth joint anni- 
versary of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and lia- 
bility insurance, the Employers’ 
Pioneer, house organ of the United 
States branch iof the carrier, gives a 
lengthy summary of the history of 
liability insurance. 

Beginning with the period around 
1880 when in England the common law 
covered the legal relations between 
master and servant, the author of the 
history reviews the subject up until 
the present time, together with a re- 
view of the progress of the employers’ 
liability. The history is interesting and 
follows in part: 


“Prior to 1880 in England the com- - 


mon law covered the legal relations be- 
tween master and servant. Under it 
employees of all grades were fellow 
servants, and the employer was not 
responsible for injuries caused by de- 
fects in machinery, if the injured per- 
son knew of them or should have known 
of them by reasonable observation. 

“The workmen felt the injustice of 
the situation and in the early 1870’s 
began to voice their objections. As a 
result a thorough investigation was 
made and the English Parliament ad- 
mitted, in 1880, that under previous 
practises the workmen had not been 
treated fairly. To remedy the situation 
they passed in 1880 the English Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, under which an 
employer became responsible for dam- 
ages within a certain limit for the neg- 
ligence of a superintendent, or for de- 
fects in premises or machinery which 
caused an injury to a workman. 

“Up to the time that this act was 
passed there was no insurance company 
that insured an employer’s liability for 
injury to an employee, there being little 
need or call for such insurance. But the 
Employers’ Liability Act changed the 
status of an employer and an employee. 
The possibilities and the probabilities 
of endless litigation as a result of this 
act were apparent to English business 
men and manufacturers. A gentleman 
by the name of L. Salomons, living in 
London, took the first initiative toward 
providing insurance for the new kind 
of legal liability. He had little difficulty 
in interesting men of influence and ex- 
perience in the business world, with the 
result that on Oct. 25, 1880, the world’s 
pioneer liability insurance was incor- 
porated, a charter procured under 
which it was authorized to transact 
every kind of insurance. The Em- 
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ployers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., had come into being. 


“In 1880 the idea that an insurance 
company might defend suits for liability 
occasioned by personal injury or prop- 
erty damage was a new idea. It was 
the fundamental idea back of the first 
employers’ liability policy (written by 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
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Corporation, Ltd.) It was the funda- 
mental idea back of the first employers’ 
liability policy written in the United 
States, (written by the United States 
branch of The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd.) It is the 
fundamental idea of present day 
liability insurance which includes the 
various automobile liability coverages, 
elevator liability, golfers’ liability, man- 
ufacturers’ or contractors’ public lia- 
bility including property damage 
liability, owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ public liability including property 
damage liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and the many ramifica- 
tions of these particular coverages. 








Women 


sight. 


maximum benefits. 


resumed your regular duties. 


book. 


Great American 


Indemnity Company 
New Dork 


Casualty Surety 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 





This Accident Policy is 
Sold to Unemployed 


Not the least of the features of the new Graminco 
accident insurance contracts is that they are sold to both 
men and women, including housewives and other women 
not engaged in gainful employment. 


These policies pay medical, X-ray, hospital, and 
trained nurse expenses up to a liberal amount in addition 
to generous benefits for dismemberment, loss of life or 


You do not have to be hurt on a railroad, in a burning 
building, or in some special way in order to collect 


Payment for treatment is provided even after you have 


The premium is within the range of a modest pocket- 


Inquiries concerning agency representation will be gladly enter- 
tamed, For full information fill out and mail the coupon below. 


GAD 


Great American Indemnity Co. 
One Liberty Street 
New York City 
I am interested in selling your new 
AE and AF Graminco policies. Please 
send folders 2107-S and 2108-S. 


Please 


Print Street 


hawt OG: SRG ceccvsseaee 
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W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


What we did in 1929—the Year of Our Greatest Progress 


a re $74,927,918 


The Western and Southern 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Gain in Assets 
Paid in Claims 


$12,269,683 
$ 9,578,097 











Accrued interest on bonds and loans... 














WE NOW HAVE 


Imompamee im Force .... 22. 2. oc ct ce: $777,742,822 
I ee ee eee re a ee rae $102,970.757 


Surplus to Policyholders ......................... $ 12,051,072 




















FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1929 


LIABILITIES 
Legal and other reserves on outstand- 
ing policies 
Premiums and interest paid in advance 
Taxes (1929) and all other items.... 
Ganital tand =60fpls 2.0666. Send 





ASSETS 
MN IRB I i cscs eo Skea a Gra whe Sig) 6 and wi DE $ 1,811,289.86 


Mortgage loans, first liens.... ....... 86,392,842.06 
Loans to policy holders.............. 3,408,368.25 


Cash in banks, government and munici- 
SS Se aaeee eee renee 





$ 89,169,978.13 
432,346.30 
1,317,360.96 
12,051,072.39 






8,003,784.08 
1,630,850.34 
1,723,623.19 









Net uncollected and deferred premiums 





yall Rik Siu te tree ats ouahalan gail ian $102,970,757.78 

















MES huke a wes'e seRana Ste te Oee $102,970,757.78 








FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 
POLICIES IN FORCE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


1,671,557 $391,193,848 
2,639,000 $777,742,822 






ASSETS 
$ 47,866,964 
$102,970,757 











1924 
1929 











The American Liability and Surety Company 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ................ 


Health and Accident 
Tornado Plate Glass 
Fire and Theft Property Damage 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





pone $1,484,720.89 


Burglary Insurance 


Auto Liability 






Automobile General Casualty 


Collision 







WM. C. SAFFORD, Vice-President and General Manager 






Home Office: Temple Bar Building, Cincinnati 









The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
The American Liability and Surety Company 
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Fr SUOCKS 








As of December 31, 1928 





As of December 31, 1928 


As of 
January 20, 1930 





Annual Dividend Rate 


Dollars Per Share 
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Aetna C.&S., Hart. (N.).| 3,000,000] 10 | 50.52] 69.90] 15.58 Great Amer. Ins., N.Y..|b16, 000,000] 16 | 28.49] 33.91 


Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Aetna Ins.(Fire) Hart... 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Aetna Life, Hart.(N.).. 
Conning & Co., Hart.. 
Am. Equit., N. Y. (N. aC 
W. Wall. ‘Lyon &Co.. 
American Ins., Newark . 
ArthurAtkins &Co., 
NeW VOPR sn.< secs ens 
Clinton Chibert, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, Z ¥; 
G. Elliott & Co., 
Milliken & Pell, N’ ik 
American Surety, } 
Curtis& Sanger, N.Y. 
Auto. Ins.,Hart.(N.).. 
Conning&Co., Hart... 
Bkrs. & Ship., N. Y. (N.) 
A. Atkins &Co. Z 
G. Elliott & Co., N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Balt.-Am., N.Y.(N.).. 
Gilbert Elliott, N bai 
C. Sincere & Co., 
BostonCas., Boston. . 
C.A. Day & Co., Bos. 
H. D. —_ & Co. a 
pe eee 
ae 9 Bos’n(N.) . 
C.A . Day & Co., Bos, 
HD. Knox & Co. B’n 
Brklyn. Fire, Brklyn.. 
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A. Atkins & Co., N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
G. a & oa N.Y. 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n. 
A. Atkins & Co., N. y. 
Clinton Gilbert, NY. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Chi. F.&M., Chi. (N.)... 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y. 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
City of N.Y., N. hie 
A. Atkins & Co., N.Y. 
Colum’n Nat. Life, Bos’n 
C.A. Se 
Meme cas dew csse 
H.D. nore Co. B’n 
Om. Gen. Life, Hart. 
Sension & Co., Hart.. 
Cont’l Casualty, Chi. 
C Sincere & Co., Chi... 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y 
Curtis & 5 N.Y 
Continental I ee 
Eagle Fire, ak. 
G. Elliott & Co., N. y: 
Excess Ins. Co. of Amer 
ica, New York.. 
Clinton Gilbert, “N.Y 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y... 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y.... 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark. 
A.Atkins & Co., N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Milliken & Pell, N’rk . 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y. . 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y. 
Franklin Fire, P Phila. . 
A. Atkins & Co., N. Y. 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 


Globe & Rutgers, N.Y... 


Gilbert Elliott,N.Y...}... 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y.]... 
Curtis & Sanger, IN Ysh.<. ae 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. .|b1, 000,000} 10 | 26.25} 33.47) 5.95 


We Wallace Lyon & 


Co., New York....]... 
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. Atkins & Co.,N.Y.]... 
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A. Atkins & Co. eS 2 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y.. 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 
A. Atkins & Co., N.Y. 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y. 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo . 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y 
Hart. Fire, Hart. (N.).. 
Conning & Co., N. Y.. 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn. (new) Hz — 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. 


Gilbert Elliott, N.Y. 
Hudson Cas. (new) J.Cy 
Clinton Gilbert, N.Y 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y.. 
Imp. & Exp., || Soe 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Gilbert Elliott, N.Y. 
Independ. Fire, Phila. 
W. Wallace ‘Lyon & 
Co., New York.... 
Indep. Indem., Phila. ... 
W.Wall.Lyon& CoNY 
Ins. Co. of N. Am., Phil. 
A Atkins &Co., N.Y.. 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind... 
Conning & Co., Hart. 
Maryland Cas., Baltim’e 
Gilbert Elliott, RY... 
Mass. Bond. & Ins., Bos. 
C. ——— Day & Co., Inc., 
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v W allace Lyon & 
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Mo. State Life, St. sLouis 


National Cas., Detroit. 
National Fire, Hartford 
Natl. Liberty, N.Y..... 


Nat'l Surety, N.Y.... 
Nat’l Union Fire, Pitts. . 


New Eng.Fire, Pittsfield 
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New Hampshire Fi ire, 
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C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 


New YorkFire, N.Y.... 
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New World Life, Spo- 
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Old — Ins., Boston 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 


(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 
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(f) High and low for year. 


Unless otherwise noted from Dec. 1 to cate 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 


h and low for year. 
ane otherwise noted from Dec. 1 to date. 


(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 



















How U & O Can Be Sold 


(Concluded from page 32) 

agent for Iowa, sold lines for nineteen 
agencies, while another, H. E. Whit- 
church, state agent for North and 
South Dakota, sold eighteen. 

We also know that we awakened the 
interest of at least that many agents 
in this coverage—one selling twelve 
lines on his own account after seeing 
“how it was done.” 

Realizing that such losses are diffi- 
cult to adjust, and that an unsatisfac- 
tory adjustment would undo much of 
the good we had accomplished, we quiet- 
ly set to work training one of our best 
staff adjusters to handle net earnings 
losses to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

We are pleased to announce that Ed- 
gar D. Elder, general adjuster for The 
American Group, is prepared to “ser- 
vice” these net earnings policies which 
are being written in increasing num- 
ber. Mr. Elder has been a staff ad- 
juster for The American for a number 
of years and is well and favorably 
known for his work in New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. In his 
new position he will personally adjust 
any sizable net earnings loss anywhere 
throughout the United States—travel- 
ing by aeroplane, where necessary. He 
will make his headquarters at the Home 
Office, in Newark. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 




























BUYING INSURANCE STOCKS 
AT LONG RANGE 


This can be accomplished in an easy and satis- 
factory manner as follows: 








Wire us giving amount of stock you wish to purchase. 
We will then wire reply giving bid and asked quota- 
tions and condition of the market. If price is satis- 
factory, notify your bank to wire, authorizing us to 
purchase and ship stock to them for your account. 










Since our insurance stock department is constantly 
in touch with the insurance stock market and its 
trends, the information supplied you may be consid- 
ered accurate. 


CURTIS & SANGER 


Established 1885 


§ New York Stock Exchange 
\ Boston Stock Exchange 

















Members 








NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 45 East 17th Street 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
33 Congress St. Rhode Island Hospital 
645 Beacon St. Trust Building 





Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven. 
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